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The Gospel For 
An Age of Anxiety 
By Frederick C. Grant 


Matthew 6:25ff. Do not be anxious about your life, what you shall 
eat or what you shall drink, nor about your body, what you shall 
put on. ... For the Gentiles seek all these things and . . . your 
heavenly Father knows that you need them all. But seek first his 
Kingdom and his righteousness, and all these things shall be yours 
as well. 


H™ BEAUTIFUL, how simple, how persuasive! Our hearts respond at 
once to this sublime teaching. And yet, for many millions of persons, 
this precept of the Gospel seems an impossible, unattainable ideal! The 
very conditions of our existence demand constant anxiety. “Eternal 
vigilance is the price of safety”—and even of survival—throughout the 
realm of nature and everywhere in human society. “The ungirt loin, the 
unlit lamp,” says the biologist Sir Arthur Thompson in his Gifford Lec- 
tures, has one inevitable penalty: extinction. It is not only members of 
the lower species who must stay awake to survive; mankind also is forced 
into this arena of conflict. Man now dominates the globe, and dreams of 
conquering the interstellar spaces; but there were long ages when man 
was a puny creature, and represented a very small minority among the 
various biological species—as late as Aesop in the sixth century B. C. 
this strange fact was being pondered by the Greeks. We must picture 
our earliest ancestors as dwelling in the dark and lonely forests, sur- 
rounded by countless animals who made no pretense of coming peace- 
fully to Adam to receive their names. In the dark brush on the hillside 
a weird face would suddenly appear and break into a mad grin—it was 
Pan, and the result, for the lonely shepherd and his flock, was panic; 
and the very history of the word betrays its origin. Professor Jung thinks 
that the myths of the old religions and also the symbolic concepts which 
drift through the dreams of civilized people were born of these deep 
anxieties of early man; it may be so; certainly they are deeply buried 
within us, and come to the surface only in extraordinary circumstances. 
In other words, anxiety has characterized human experience since before 
the dawn of history. The very conditions of our life in this present world 
encourage anxiety. 


Nor is it some secret ailment, of which men are as a rule unaware, 


Everywhere it is recognized as the common experience of men, no less 
of modern than of primitive or ancient men, and in all natidéns and in 
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all quarters of the globe. Our art, our poetry, our music acknowledge it— 
indeed, they portray it. When the New York City Ballet performed in 
Florence, at the May Festival, the most loudly and long applauded act 
was “The Age of Anxiety,” with Bernstein’s music. When the new 
Italian translation of Mr. W. H. Auden’s poems appeared, last winter, 
the bookstores featured his work as “the poetry for an age of anguish”; 
La poesia dell’ Eta d’Angosia; and the windows were full of copies. 

The causes of this anxiety, especially in its intensified form—the 
form in which we experience it today—are not far to seek. Any newspaper 
will tell you, usually on the front page; failing that among the editorials. 
Two world-wars since 1900, and now the threat of a third. The total 
industrialization and mechanization of modern life: though man does 
not take readily to being a machine, like a mule or a cow. The develop- 
ment of modern science, which has created new horrors, far worse than 
the grinning Pan who once terrified the lonely shepherds on the hills. 
The threat of World Communism, with its tortures, lies, and practice 
of genocide. All these, and still other factors, might be cited. It is not 
only self-preservation in a world of biological competition that gives 
rise to our anxiety: it is man’s own intensification of the struggle for 
survival, often on irrational and even immoral terms. Man is no mere 
biological species, like the trout or the humming bird. Man, with his 
superior memory, his free will, and his conscience, is therefore much 
more given to anxiety than any of the beasts that perish. 

But is it to this world, this age, this creature with his anxieties, that 
our Gospel is addressed — the Gospel which you young men and women 
are preparing to preach, to live more perfectly, and to teach. How can it 
be made to apply? How can you bring it to bear, among groups, and also 
in the life of the individual? One thinks of the famous title of a good 
book of an earlier generation, Henry Van Dyke’s The Gospel for an Age 
of Doubt, which many of us read, to our great profit, while in college. 
That book dealt with the problem as it existed in the early years of the 
century. But today doubt includes anxiety; it has ceased to be occasional 
and is now chronic; it is no longer the difficulty of belief experienced by 
the private individual, here and there, but has become the fixed mood 
of whole communities, and of vast societies of mankind. Can the Gospel 
reach and help these burdened hearts? Does it provide the solution of 
man’s emotional problems, as well as his intellectual difficulties? This 
is “where we come in.” 


But ours is not the first age of anxiety the world has seen — of the 
intensified, super-anxiety the modern man thinks peculiarly his own. 
Take the age of revolutions, or back of that the Thirty Years War; or 
the endless wars in Italy during the Renaissance; or the Barbarian In- 
vasions; or the Roman Republic, especially its last two centuries, when 
the soil of Italy was soggy with human blood for six generations. Or 
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take the first century, in which Christianity arose. It was an age of anxiety 
in a superlative degree — only towards the end, under the Flavians, and 
even then overlooking the last years of Domitian, can we call it a time 
of peace and security. It was a period much like ours: as the historians 
tell us, the age of great personalities was over, and social forces, mass 
movements, headed by one or two men, took their place. Of course there 
were those who regarded the age as degenerate — always there are such 
idolaters of the past. The philosopher Seneca wrote to a friend (Ep. 97): 
“You are mistaken, my dear Lucilius, if you think our age to be specially 


_ guilty of the vice, luxury, neglect of good morals, and all the other 


charges men bring against their own times. These are defects of man- 
kind, not of the times.” 


It was an age of anxiety in Palestine, as well as in Greece, Rome, and 
the West. In fact, it was even more truly an age of anxiety in little 
Palestine; for the political and economic factors, as Rostovtzeff and others 
have shown, were more unfavorable there than elsewhere in the Mediter- 
ranean world, especially in the first century. And this was the world in 
which the Gospel arose. Ernest Renan’s picture of the happy fishermen, 
singing as they drew in their nets on the Lake of Galilee, is too romantic. 
The threat of war with Rome, a mood of the maddest fanaticism, as 
King Agrippa assured his fellow-countrymen; the long tyranny of the 
Herods; the rift in the religious life of the people; the stereotyping and 
deadness of the formal religion — though it was by no means the whole 
of Judaism; the economic imbalance and constant threat of famine; the 
endless poverty, with beggars everywhere and a few rich families owning 
most of the land — that was Palestine in the first century, the world in 
which the Gospel was first proclaimed. 


And in that world, so like our own, the Gospel brought a solution. 
This was not only the hope of a speedy end of the present evil age — 
the eschatological solution, of which we hear so much today; the solution 
involved something far deeper and more permanent, more powerful and 
transforming than eschatology. It brought certainty of God’s present 
activity, of his character, his purposes, his wisdom and love. Of course 
it was true that God would hold the Last Judgment before long; but the 
important thing was his relation to those who loved, trusted, and obeyed 
him here and now. “Fear not, little flock; it is your Father’s good pleasure 
to give you the Kingdom.” That saying is doubtless eschatological in 
form; but it is simply timeless in its basic content. Nor did the Gospel 
promise an amelioration of present conditions; instead it set forth prin- 
ciples, which were certain to be carried out, eventually, and applied to 
social, economic, political conditions — but all that came later, as the 
leaven worked through the meal, as the seed of the Word sprouted and 
sprang up for the new harvest. The primary incidence of the Gospel, we 
might say, was the individual right where he found himself, caught in- 
extricably in problems, worries, anxieties, vexations, and — his own 
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blunders and sins. The solution was not a future one: vis. you will be 
better by and by, after the world has been transformed and become the 
Kingdom of God. No; it was effective at once: “Blessed are the poor, the 
gentle, the humble, the peacemakers, for theirs is the Kingdom of God,” 
right now, right here in this world, as well as in the days to come, or per- 
haps in some realm beyond time and space. 

As a matter of simple fact, the Gospel still solves the problem of 
anxiety — for millions of people everywhere. Do not think that every 
person who gets caught in impossible situations, inside some set of con- 
ditions that simply cannot be altered and can only be borne patiently 
year after year, inevitably develops a complex and has to consult the 
psychiatrist! There are many persons for whom their religious faith is 
the only thing that keeps them going. Without faith they simply would 
not make the grade; but with it, they live sunny and cheerful lives, and 
are a blessing to everyone around them. There are ministers who scorn — 
or appear to scorn — the ministry to individuals; they excuse themselves 
as “lacking a bedside manner”; or they are so deeply engrossed in great 
causes that they have no time for the solitary individual in his loneliness, 
his sorrow, his temptations and his bafflements; but surely this is a mis- 
take — such ministers are doing only half their job. The social implica- 
tions of Christianity are very real; but Christianity is something much 
more than a social gospel. Its message for this world is stern and incisive, 
and has never yet got started in all its stark realism; it has nothing to 
say about socialism or capitalism — but a great deal about greed and 
irresponsibility and about charity and brotherhood. And it begins by 
telling the individual, right where he finds himself inside this complex 
social whole, what his duties and privileges are: the duty and the privilege 
of loving his neighbor as himself, for example. 

The Christian Gospel enables men to live in a world of frustration 
and defeat, but it also encourages them to change the conditions of 
human life so that frustration and defeat may not continue to be in- 
evitable for every child of man. And yet, nevertheless, it remains true 
that ultimate defeat is the destiny of every human being; no one can 
escape death — unless death itself can be surmounted, abolished, or trans- 
formed. The one who did conquer death, for himself and for others, has 
transformed it. Thus it is not only in this life that we have hope in Christ: 
the real anchorage of the human soul is in that eternal life which Christ 
made available. “Thou, when thou hadst overcome the sharpness of 
death, didst open the Kingdom of heaven to all believers.” The Christian 
Gospel views human life in the light of this fact, and against the back- 
ground of eternal life. Thus its message to an age of anxiety is two-fold: 
not only a psychological reorientation here and now (to use modern 
language: what we mean is conversion, and the new life in Christ), but 
also a total reorganization of human life, individual and social, in view 
of the certainty of the life to come. 
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“Hath man no other life? Pitch this one high!” The poet’s logic seems 
questionable to those who share with him no other presuppositions than 
his conviction of human morality. But if man has another life, even an 
endless one, he can afford to accept blows and endure defeats, here and 
now, which will not prevent a victory in the end. He too can “lose every 
battle except the last.” “For I am sure that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
powers, nor height, nor depth, nor anything else in all creation, will be 
able to separate us from the love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

There can be little question that much of the present anxiety, the 
world over, is due to a decline in the traditional faith in the life to come. 
It was the conviction that there is more to human life than this brief 
sector we see and live in here on earth that made men really tough- 
minded and enabled them to face hardships and rally after defeats and 
carry on in the face of overwhelming odds. Life did not need to pay im- 
mediate dividends to be believed in. It was a long-term investment, 
and its far goals and horizons stirred and stayed men’s spirits through 
every crisis, even martyrdom. 

Hath man another life? Pitch this one high! 
That was the logic of the New Testament and of early Christianity and 
of the centuries that followed. But in our days the tide has turned and 
is flowing the other way. The result is that men demand to see results 
here and now, and if success is deferred or lacks tangible returns, they 
feel robbed and disappointed. You young preachers and pastors must 
help people to recover this faith in life beyond life, in the mercy and the 
goodness of God, in the genuine victory over death which Christ achieved. 

Another cause of human anxiety, according to the Christian diagnosis, 
is unrepented sin. Very often, perhaps most often, this is not recognized 
by the sinner, and so he does not find the way of escape from the fatal 
maze in which he wanders. It is not just sin-in-general, or the quality of 
sinfulness, or the “principle” of sin, that infects human nature and makes 
men restless and ill at ease, like some powerful stimulant which will not 
let them rest; it is the actual sins they commit, of which they are usually 
aware, though they do not realize what the open or secret consequences 
are, not least for their own souls. There is no way of escape short of the 
painful acknowledgment of these sins, by confession, renunciation, res- 
titution (wherever this is possible), and the amendment of life by a 
fresh resolution, relying upon divine grace for strength and help — this 
is the only way, according to the Gospel, that leads to peace of soul and 
harmony within the citadel of a man’s own nature. This the Christian 
Gospel proclaims from the outset; and it not only proclaims this, but 
it also provides the remedy, the regimen, the new way of life which 
means the overcoming of sin — and of sinfulness — step by step along the 
pathway of holiness. 











If we listen to our modern psychiatrists, it will be clear that one of 
the chief expressions of the deep-seated anxiety and insecurity of many 
persons is an attitude of censoriousness and constant criticism of others, 
the reflection of a determination to impose one’s own will upon them. 
Far from characterizing a noble, masterful, magnetic personality, it is 
usually associated with a fussy, spinsterish, wholly negative standard of 
behavior. How often such persons begin a conversation, “I don’t like 
so-and-so; I detest her voice; I can’t bear living like this!” The young 
parish-minister on his calls will soon become acquainted with such per- 
sons — though I must say he will find most of them among the mixed 
multitude that attach themselves to the fringes of the congregation, 
rather than among the regular communicants, who are better bred and 
better disciplined folk, as a rule. The Gospel provides a cure for such 
censoriousness: “Judge not, that you be not judged!” The Pharisee who 
despised the publicans, and thanked the Lord he was “not as other men 
are” (listing their vices as he did so!), is the counterfoil to the penitent 
who goes to his home at peace with God. “What shall this man do? — 
What is that to thee? Feed my sheep!” Tend to your own shepherding! 
It is a source of real confidence and security to find out for oneself that 
God is really running the universe, and that quite a number of problems 
are not ours at all, but His! Once a Christian has discovered this, and 
no longer feels obligated — or entitled — to pass judgment on everyone 
around him, the lust to coerce and to censor begins to die down in him, 
and the Holy Spirit is set free to do His perfect work of transforming a 
human life. Such a person then wins others by the gracious attractiveness 
of example, by his own self-mastery, by the radiance of sheer goodness, 
gentleness, and love, by the sweet persuasiveness of a Christ-like character, 
by the very loving-kindness of God reflected in his words and ways. This 
is a force far greater than any that coercion can possibly bring to bear; 
and the silent rebukes of such a character are far more effective than 
the articulated judgments of the critic. “Let the righteous smite me, 
friendly.” “Thy rebukes (i.e. God’s rebukes, not men’s) have broken 
my heart.” “Who is he that condemns?” asks Paul. “It is Christ” — the 
very one who died for us! Even Plato caught a glimpse of this truth, as 
we may see if we set the Phaedrus and the Republic side by side. Absolute 
justice calls for censors and judges: but the divine teacher, who possesses 
insight into the souls of men, deals more gently with human frailty, 
One wonders if this principle may not be applicable on a far wider 
scale, even that of the whole world, and if eventually the Gospel will not 
be applied, in its process of “leavening the whole lump.” One wonders, 
e.g., if it may not have been a mistake — a naive and perhaps excusable 
one, had it not been so utterly tragic a blunder — to assume that the adop- 
tion of a “democratic” type of government would solve all of Europe’s 
political problems; as if Marxism, Lenin, Trotsky, on one hand, and the 
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Weimar Republic on the other, marked the fresh dawn of the Kingdom 
of God at the end of World War I — forgetting, in a spirit of amiable 
coercion, that democracy is easily prostituted to the worst ends, and that 
very often it has provided a false front for the most wicked of self-inter- 
ested manipulators of human affairs. One wonders if international cen- 
soriousness and coercion — certainly the chief factor in the political 
anxiety of many nations today — cannot be met by a refusal to dictate the 
political organization and formulas by which men live: as if there could 
be only one satisfactory type of political organization, and as if monarchy, 
or republicanism, or benevolent oligarchy, or perhaps some other system 
or combination of systems, were the key to human happiness in every 
quarter of the globe! The plain fact is, “democracy” is simply poison 
in certain backward areas of human society, even as tyranny or oligarchy 
is poison in others. If the Gospel ever really penetrates and leavens the 
whole of human society, it will do something that no political formula 
or system of organization has ever done: it will transform men, and their 
motivation, and bring the problem of human relations, both public and 
private, at least somewhat closer within the range of a solution. All this 
we believe, even while we refuse to identify the Christian religion with 
any particular “social gospel,” and insist that its ultimate goals lie 
beyond this realm of time and space, in the kingdom of final reality, in 
the realm of true being, where God and the soul are ultimate, and where 
“the pure in heart shall see God,” in the endless bliss of the beatific vision. 


And so the sacred ministry to which you are dedicating yourselves 
is the ministry of a Gospel which has faced the situation of world-wide 
anxiety more than once hitherto, indeed from the beginning of its proc- 
lamation, and has had since the beginning, a definite solution for the 
problem. But how are you to go about your task? I should say that the 
greatest needs of the world today — so far as they relate to the ministry — 
are still the old three: religious education, pastoral work, and preaching. 
Fashionable short-cuts, not to say fads, are proposed from time to time, 
but they are superficial. The cultivation of the religious life in a parish, 
as in a person, takes a long time and requires patience, insight, and the 
authority of a winsome example. I should say (out of many years of 
experience as a pastor, a third of my ministry) that a program of 
thorough religious education, plus continual, conscientious, unceasing 
pastoral work, plus a teaching pulpit, all of which are centered in reg- 
ular public worship in the parish church, does more to meet the crushing 
anxieties of men and women than any other I have ever seen. It is normal 
— it treats man as he actually is, and deals with people where they 
actually live, not on some plane of theoretical or imaginary attainment; 
it is objective; it has no patent medicines to hawk, no tricks of self-ad- 
ministered delusion; it is honest. it lets people be drawn by the love of 
God, and not just by the fear of him — or, perhaps, by the fear of 
consequences, e.g. Communism, or Russia, or atomic bombs, or guided 
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missiles; it brings people within the area of divine grace, which is a 
power not themselves and far superior to their own strength, enabling 
them to do the will of God; it relies upon the infusion of the Holy Spirit 
(never mind the picturesque verbal noun: we have to speak symboli- 
cally!) and the Holy Spirit transforms crude, raw human nature, making 
it somewhat more like the divine; it accomplishes the forgiveness of sin 
and encourages the new life of penitence, reformation, restoration and 
restitution — men and women are actually made over by this Gospel, 
not superficially but fundamentally. And so, being based on reality, i.e. on 
the nature of things as they actually are, and facing conditions as they 
indubitably exist here and now, this Gospel brings a power into human 
life that steadies, supports, and gives inner security, no matter what 
tempests rage without, no matter what terrors stalk within the troubled 
imagination of whole nations of men. 

But the minister of this Gospel must be a person who takes it in 
utter earnestness, and who is himself in steady contact with that world 
of inner reality by which it lives, something not only historical, and 
rooted in the past, but eternally real and unchanging and as true today 
as when it was first revealed. 


Let us pray 


O God, our heavenly Father, who hast created us to serve and obey 
thee, and to rejoice in thy goodness; Preserve us from faithless fears and 
anxieties, and grant that no clouds of this earthly life may hide from us 
that love which is immortal, by which thou ever carest for us and re- 
deemest us out of every evil way, even when we sin against thee; Grant 
to us a share in that ministry of reconciliation which thy Son Jesus 
Christ has established, the new way of open access to thee our Father, 
and grant us also words of healing and strength to proclaim to thy chil- 
dren faced with bitter disappointment or defeat, frustration, despair, or 
anxiety, in this troubled world; And open our eyes to behold that King- 
dom which lies all within and about us, both here and yonder, where thy 
will is supreme, and shall for ever prevail; where thy wisdom is seen, 
and ever acknowledged; where thy love is the ground of all existence, 
and shall prevail in the end and draw all things into the oneness of 
perfect harmony, for ever and ever. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 
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The Word and The Sacraments 


By Henry Sloane Coffin 


“BE THOU a faithful Dispenser of the Word of God and of his holy 
Sacraments” runs the charge in the Ordination Service in the Book 
of Common Prayer. This coupling of the Word and Sacraments prevails 
in all Churches of the Reformation. Both belong in the definition of the 
Church, and in the description of her ministry. 

Both Word and Sacraments mediate God’s communion with His re- 
sponsive people. In both, therefore, He is contemporaneously present 
with them. In both He encounters us face to face. In the Lord’s Supper 
we believe Him to be both Host and Food—Hospes atque Epulum. In 
His preached Word, He is both Speaker and Message. We preach Christ 
the power of God and the wisdom of God. And in the act of preaching 
it is not alone we, poor stammering ambassadors and faulty interpreters, 
who speak—“‘as though God did beseech you by us, we pray you in Christ’s 
stead, Be ye reconciled to God.” 

There is much current disparagement of preaching, and that among 
some of the more thoughtful in our churches. A noted preacher and col- 
league of mine, the late Dr. Johnson Ross, spoke some years ago of “the 
uninterrupted garrulity of Protestant worship.” There is hardly an occa- 
sion when God’s people assemble at which a minister does not feel called 
upon to make some “remarks”—a shallow noun which the dictionary 
interprets by equally superficial words, “‘a notice, note, or comment; an 
observation.” It is a wholesome reassertion of the priesthood’ of all be- 
lievers when Christians protest against this widespread loquacious cleri- 
calism. A pamphleteer in the Restoration Period in England attributed 
the prevalent low opinion of the Church and her ministry in large part to 
the “knack in preaching.” The mid-seventeenth century had acquired a 
glibness in talk upon religious themes. The pamphleteer went on to say: 


“Unless a man be excessively dull, he can, without warning, lay hold of 
any text in Scripture, and tear and tumble it until the hour-glass run 
out.” 


Today, notices, prayers, the announcement of a hymn or of the offering 
open an occasion for ministerial chat. Even the benediction may be de- 
ferred for a minute to remind the impatient congregation of some forth- 
coming event which has escaped their pastor’s attention. Is it any wonder 
that amid this spate of clerical verbosity there should be pleas for services 
without sermons? Or that the administration of a sacrament, with its 
own inherent divinely fixed message, should be preferred as a medium for 





Reprinted from Communion Through Preaching by Henry Sloane Coffin; copyright 
1952 by Charles Scribner’s Sons; used by permission of the publishers. 
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God’s fellowship? This is a natural revolt from the voluble occupants of 
American pulpits. 

Note, however, that this is a twentieth-century revolt. In the sixteenth 
century, after public worship had long been generally destitute of preach- 
ing, a sermon was insisted upon as its safeguard from meaningless magic. 
The English Book of Common Prayer of 1549 in its office of Holy Com- 
munion has a rubric which reads peremptorily, “after the Creed ended 
shall follow the sermon.” By and large, the reformers, embattled against 
a degradation of worship, insisted that the Word must be linked with the 
Sacraments so that fellowship with God might become reasonable, the 
meeting of Person with persons, minds, hearts, consciences awake and in 
accord. This was a return to New Testament Christianity. In the sixth 
chapter of St. John’s gospel, Christ’s “flesh and blood”—by that date 
surely taken as an allusion to the Holy Supper—seem synonymous with 
His words: “the words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are 
life,” and parallels, “‘whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath 
eternal life.” 

One still sees services announced in the press, “Public Worship and 
Sermon,” as though the sermon were not an integral element of public 
worship. To be sure, the notice in the Saturday paper may be a not in- 
accurate description of what is to be presented the following morning. 
A talk on current events, or on some social evil, or on managing one’s 
feelings, escaping one’s worries, or overcoming fears, on “integrating one’s 
personality”—the whole range of social and psychological disquisition—is 
hardly the vehicle for the personal approach of Almighty God eliciting 
adoration, trust, and love. It is told of the unfortunate Louis XVI that 
one day on leaving church he remarked to an attendant: “If the good 
abbé had talked a little about religion, I think he would have mentioned 
everything.” God has a correspondingly inconspicuous role in many ser- 
mons of our time. He rates a single rather perfunctory reference in the 
final paragraph, as in the public utterances of our statesmen. The leaders 
of the sixteenth-century Reformation, let alone the prophets and apostles, 
would consider many modern preachers degenerate successors. For them 
God met His people in His Word, and met them redeemingly. The chief 
point in preaching was to supply this encounter of God with souls of 
men. He must Himself be the object of their concentrated attention, of 
their outgoing affection, of their surrendered wills. The coupling of Word 
and Sacrament makes this plain. What must be restored in the Church 
is such “sacramental” preaching. To employ Dr. Carnegie Simpson’s met- 
aphor we must set forth Christ in “the monstrance of the Gospel.” 

We may well dwell further on this comparison of preached Word and 
Sacrament. If it be not irreverent to pry into holy things, where is God 
present and at work in the Sacraments? Is He to be thought of as becom- 
ing resident in the physical symbols—in the water of Baptism, in the con- 
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secrated Bread and Cup on the Table? Large sections of Christendom 
believe that. But does it comport with Him who is Spirit, and therefore 
personal in all His dealings with His children, our Father, Redeemer, 
Friend, to manifest Mimself in sub-personal symbols? No one would dis- 
parage symbols made such by Christ Himself, and which convey to us the 
thought of His own mind, the affection of His heart, the very touch of 
His unseen hand. But is it not more correct, more congruous with God’s 
Self-revelation in the Scriptures, to speak of Him as present in the entire 
action of the Sacraments? Sacraments are corporate acts of the Church, 
Christ’s Body. The physical symbols derive their contemporary power 
from the Church which celebrates them in Christ’s name, and through 
which He Himself, alive and active, participates in their celebration. 
The action of the Church in Baptism is inseparably linked with Christ’s 
presence and becomes a means of His grace, a medium through which He 
Himself, and none other, graciously admits us to the fellowship of His 
believing people, dowers us with His Holy Spirit, and assures the new- 
comer of his inheritance of the treasures in the Church of all the ages. In 
the corporate action of Baptism with all its elements—the physical symbol 
of water, the fellowship of believers present, the saints of many centuries 
whom they represent on the current scene, the hallowed words, conferring 


‘ the name of God in Christ—the living, invisible Lord of the Church acts. 


Similarly in the Supper He is personally with His followers and reveals 
Himself (to employ a New Testament expression) in “the breaking of the 
bread.” Note the verb of action—“‘in the breaking.” 

Throughout the Scriptures, God discloses Himself in events, in mighty 
and compassionate acts in human affairs. In the call of a solitary patriarch 
to take his family and possessions upon a long and venturesome journey; 
in the mysterious moving of the conscience of a lawgiver to enact a loftier 
righteousness for his people; in the advance of clans of tribesmen to take 
possession of a land and set up a more just and fraternal society; in the 
defeats of apostate monarchs, and in the summons by prophets to re- 
pentance and godlier life, above all, in the birth, life, teaching, cross, and 
resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth, God acts. Responsive spirits recognize 
His presence, interpret His activity, communicate their interpretation to 
a community, the Church, which conserves and abundantly utters the 
memory of God’s goodness. That Church transmits her evangel in 
symbolic rites, like the Passover and the Supper of the Lord, and pro- 
claims it in her prophetic message. She becomes a mesenger to the na- 
tions, a light to lighten the Gentiles. 

In Christian corporate worship there is an element of memory—the 
recollection of God’s mighty deeds on His people’s behalf—but memory 
is merely a prelude to His present fellowship with them. In the Supper 
of the Lord this factor of memory is basic: ‘““This do in remembrance of 
Me.” The broken loaf, the out-poured wine, derive their meaning from a 
momentous event in ancient Jerusalem. It is an occurrence in the stream 
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of human history: He “suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, 
and buried. The third day He rose again.” And in the community of 
believers brought into being by that occurrence of a distant past, the 
memory of these happenings in history becomes the vehicle in the present 
for God’s manifestation of Himself to His believing people. He continues 
to be known of them in “the breaking of the bread.” So is it also with 
the preaching of His Word. That Word was given in historic happenings 
and in their spiritual consequences for individuals and for the people of 
God. His Church has sifted and conserved her recollections of these events 
in the Holy Scriptures. All her preachers must start from her historic 
memories. If they do not, there is danger that they proclaim “another 
gospel,” not the authentic tidings of God’s Self-revelation in that partic- 
ular spiritual history which reached its climax in the Word made flesh in 
Jesus and in the Church which His redemptive mission brought into life. 
But in preaching, as in the Holy Supper, memory is the prelude to a con- 
temporary Self-manifestation of the living God to His people. It is this 
immediate fellowship of God in Christ with man for which every sermon 
must furnish the occasion. 

Where is God present in the preaching of the Word? Is He in the 
moving content of the message? Assuredly, provided that message em- 
bodies the Gospel. Is He present in the life and character of the preacher? 
We recall Phillips Brooks’ familiar definition of preaching as “truth 
through personality.” Is He in the company of worshipping people, the 
Church, the Body of the Spirit? Those of us who have tried to preach to 
a crowd of casual passers-by on a street corner or to a group in a non- 
Christian land, know the vast difference between the faces of these apa- 
thetically curious folk and those of sympathetic worshipping believers. As 
in the Sacrament, is not God present in the whole action of the Church? 
In the hallowed message which has been transmitted by Him in the past? 
In the dedicated life of His minister? In the company looking towards 
the pulpit, and seeming to say, as did Cornelius to Simon Peter at Cae- 
sarea: “Now therefore are we all here present before God to hear all 
things that are commanded thee of God?” The preaching of the Word is 
a corporate action in which preacher, congregation, a long line of their 
predecessors reaching back through the centuries to the original event and 
corroborating the interpretation given that event in the Scripture, co- 
operate. And God is present and active in them all to speak to the man 
or woman for whom His spirit is seeking. 

True preaching, like the Sacrament of the Holy Supper, has both a 
Godward and a manward aspect. In the Prayer of Consecration in the 
Book of Common Prayer, you begin with the Oblation—the offering to 
God of this memorial prescribed by Jesus Himself, and so in accordance 
with God’s mind. Similarly, the preacher prepares and presents to God 
a sermon containing His word authenticated time and again as His re- 
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deeming power—a sermon through which God may address directly the 
hearts and consciences of a congregation. In the preparation of the ser- 
mon, the minister must think primarily of the suitableness to God of his 
offering. Let him begin with an oblation. This is lost sight of in much 
discussion of homiletics. The emphasis is upon the “life situations” of the 
congregation, the capture of their attention, the stirring of their emotions, 
the kindling of their imaginations, the grip upon their consciences. All 
of this is important and dare not be neglected. But it remains secondary 
to the oblation to God of a sermon through which He, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, can congenially speak and reveal Himself movingly to 
His sons and daughters. Let the preacher ask himself—Is this message 
appropriate for God in Christ? Is it after His heart, in conformity with 
His mind, an utterance of His conscience who is the wellspring of eternal 
righteousness? To be sure, it starts from God’s Self-disclosure in some past 
event—in a revealing incident, in a transforming word, in the struggle of 
a soul generations ago, in the doubts, frustrations, obstinate questionings 
which beset a nation in tragedy, in the trust, resolves, sacrifices of those 
who with God overcame their hindrances and were matured by His pain- 
ful discipline. If a minister confidently believes that God has spoken, that 
He may speak again and through him, he will determine to align himself 
with the historically given Word of God, and preach naught incongruous 
with it. Hence, his every sermon will be grounded in Scripture and bring 
the message of an ancient day to bear on current needs. That anchors it 
securely in the revelation of God in His dealings with Israel and in His 
full disclosure of Himself in Jesus. 

As one glances over the topics which ministers advertise as themes of 
their messages, how often one questions whether through this form of 
thought and speech the God of patriarchs and prophets, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, can make His judgments and His redeeming love 
felt and known. Has the would-be preacher kept his eyes on God in the 
preparation of the sermon, to render it a fitting means of His Self-com- 
munication to His children? 

This stress on the Godward aspect of a sermon is not to overlook its 
manward side. It is a message from and about God to a particular com- 
pany of men, women and children, who are committed to this pastor’s 
care with their distinctive sins, weaknesses, and aspirations. It would be 
inappropriate for their discerning Father were it not strikingly relevant 
to their spiritual necessities. The preacher must hold God and this con- 
gregation of His people together in one thought if in Christ’s stead God 
through his sermon is to pray them, “Be ye reconciled to Me.” One may 
expatiate on an accurate diagnosis of their cases and on the skillful phras- 
ing of the message to catch their minds so that the sermon speaks directly 
to their condition. But their condition cannot be made primary. The 
minister is not a physician equipped with an ample pharmacopoeia, from 
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which he takes remedies for their varied ills. He is the personal envoy of 
the all-sufficient God; and his sole aim is to let God draw near in His 
Word and minister out of His unsearchable riches to needs which He, 
and He alone, fully understands. His sermon must be an expression of 
the good news of God, and good news which God Himself speaks in the 
conscience of each listener. 

In the process of sermon writing, the condition of the congregation 
may well come first. It must, if the sermon is to be relevant. There is 
much to be said for letting the first few sentences be a description of the 
contemporary social situation or the present mood of some hearer and 
then introducing a Scripture passage which met a similar situation or 
mood. That assures the Word of God in the Bible becoming alive today 
and not seeming a matter of far-off times. Gripping sermons always con- 
vey this feeling of the immediacy of the need to which they are addressed 
and of the present God eager to find His children, where they are at the 
moment. But the order of the process of sermon composition does not 
alter the primary purpose to furnish God with a means of meeting His 
people. 

To have at hand the passage of Scripture which fits the situation to 
which the sermon is directed, a minister must become an assiduous col- 
lector of texts. Somewhere within the ample frontiers of the Canon there 
is a passage for every purpose which a Christian sermon may be framed 
to meet. Unhappily, even among theological students and ministers there 
is widespread ignorance of the content of the Bible. This is crippling to 
the would-be preacher. Many ministers confine themselves to a small 
range of the Bible. Their texts are familiar. But it is often from the less 
pulpit-worn parts of Scriptures that the most arresting starts of sermons 
can be made. The element of novelty grips attention. 

Let me illustrate from a very common state of mind. The cult of 
naturalism is widespread among us. Since the majority of our people 
became urban, it is customary to look on nature romantically. This was 
not the case when farmers viewed it practically as the source of their 
livelihood, nor would it be so thought of did we live in the tropics or 
near the poles where man is obliged to battle with nature for survival. 
No such poetry as Wordsworth’s would have been produced in the Arctic 
or at the equator. But for city dwellers in the temperate zones in a 
machine civilization, growing things possess an aesthetic fascination and 
this leads easily to a semi-religious nature worship, further encouraged 
by the current passion for psychiatry as the healer of man’s ills—a cult 
which abhors moral condemnation and stresses adjustment to things as 
they are. This cult of naturalism is no new thing. The prophets of Israel 
battled with it. Ezekiel writes: 


“And he brought me into the inner court of the Lord’s house, and, be- 
hold, at the door of the temple of the Lord, between the porch and the 
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altar, were about five and twenty men, with their backs toward the temple 
of the Lord, and their faces toward the east; and they worshipped the sun 
toward the east.” (8:16.) 


How vivid this description of the apostasy of representative Israelites, 
“elders” they are called in a subsequent passage; they may even have 
been members of the priesthood from their location in the temple. We 
see in our time similar apostasies from ancestral church religion. A mod- 
ern poet has written: 


“Forget, men, everything 

Upon this earth newborn, 

Except that it is lovelier 

Than any mysteries. 

Open your eyes to the air 

That has washed the eyes of the stars 
Through all the dewy night; 

Up with the light, 

To the old wars: 

Arise, arise!” 


Nature, however lovely, can offer us only “the old wars.” There is no 
progress in her cult. That comes from something which is brought to na- 
ture, and brought from on high. 

Another text to approach this same current malady is from a writer 
who faced circumstances akin to those of Ezekiel. The writer of Job con- 
fesses: 

“If I beheld the sun when it shined, 
Or the moon walking in brightness; 
And my heart hath been secretly enticed, 
Or my mouth hath kissed my hand: 
This also were an iniquity to be punished 
by the judges: 
For I should have denied the God that is above.” 
(31:26—28.) 

“The God that is above”—this is the Gospel. He who is over all, loftier 
than man’s loftiest, wiser than our wisest, better than our best, He alone 
can raise us out of nature into heavenly places wholly different from those 
in which we naturally think and feel and live. 

Looking back over the half century in which the writer has tried to 
minister the Gospel, here is an outstanding difference between the begin- 
ning and the middle of ‘this twentieth century. Then every effort seemed 
to be to insist on the likeness of God to man. Preachers even spoke of His 
“humanness,” as though His similarity to ourselves were something to 
cheer over. This was supposed to be a main element in the religion of 
Jesus Himself. But how carefully, when our Lord used man as a metaphor 
for the Most High, He stressed His unlikeness as well as His identity. 
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Using the illustration of a father’s affection for a child as an encourage- 
ment to prayer, He concludes not “How similarly shall your heavenly 
Father,” but “How much more shall your heavenly Father give His 
Holy Spirit to them that ask Him.” It is that limitless more which 
characterizes everything in “the God that is above.” And it is to that 
transcendent superiority to the highest man that we with Christ must 
climb in our thinking to reach conceptions not too utterly inadequate 
for our Father who is in heaven. God is in history, in life as it is, for 
He is its faithful Creator; but He is above it, an invader from on high, 
as He came in His incarnate Son, and lifts it and us, His children, 
releasingly unto Himself. Starting from these somewhat unfamiliar texts 
which of themselves make plain the danger of the current involvement in 
nature with its old wars, we preach the God that is above, and let Him 
upraise His sin-bound children into adoring fellowship with Himself. 

Much may be said for a return to the use of nature in its vastness as 
a suggestion of the mightiness of its Creator. The prophet’s message to the 
exiles in Babylon: “Lift up your eyes on high” is needed for our dis- 
heartened generation. William Beebe, the naturalist, tells us of a ritual 
through which he and the late Theodore Roosevelt used to go at Saga- 
more Hill. 


“After an evening talk, perhaps about the fringes of knowledge, or some 
new possibility of climbing into the minds or senses of animals, we | 
would go out on the lawn, where we took turns in an amusing little astro- | 
nomical rite. We searched until we found, with or without glasses, the | 
faint heavenly spot of light-mist beyond the lower left-hand corner of the | 

' 
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great square of Pegasus, when one or the other of us would recite: 


‘That is the Spiral Galaxy of Andromeda. 
It is as large as our Milky Way. 
It is one of a hundred million galaxies. 
It is seven hundred and fifty thousand 
light-years away. 
It consists of one hundred billion suns, 
each larger than our sun.’ 


After an interval, Colonel Roosevelt would grin at me and say: ‘Now I 
think we are small enough! Let’s go to bed.’” 

(The Book of Naturalists, ed., William Beebe, p. 234.) 

Or take another common mood—the feeling, prevalent in our world, 
of impotence. What progress can we make socially in a day when resources 
are being consumed for defence and young men must give their best 
years to military training? How many congregations, both urban and 
rural, find themselves in situations where growth in numbers seems im- 
possible. The Bible shows such frustrating situations and what is to be 
done in them by Christian leaders. Here, for example, is the aggressive 
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and tireless apostle to the Gentiles on a vessel which has been over- 
whelmed by a storm and is being beached. 


“Then fearing lest we should have fallen upon rocks, they cast four 
anchors out of the stern, and wished for the day.” 


Does not that scene fit our apprehensive time? Progress may be out of the 
question; but it is something to anchor and hold on. Nor is nothing to be 
done in such circumstances. The apostle kept everyone on board: there 
were no crippling desertions. That is much when a vessel is about to 
break in pieces. And he kept up their normal life: “I pray you to take 
some food, for this is for your health.” Maintaining those aboard in robust 
vigor is no small achievement. And standing before them amid threaten- 
ing seas, the apostle “gave thanks to God.” This is contagious faith which 
infected his fellow-voyagers: “Then were they all of good cheer.” That 
scene on a stormy sea with a ship in imminent peril fits our world. The 
poise and courage of St. Paul, and the practical steps which he took, 
guide Christians today. Above all, through this scene, the living God, 
whose he was and whom he served, comes to us and speaks His Word 
to us. 

This feeling of impotence is keen in the Church. We know assuredly 
that believers ought and can do and bear what unbelievers cannot: “By 
faith they went through the Red Sea as by dry land, which the Egyptians 
assaying to do were drowned.” But the frustrations of our bewildering 
time, the experiences through which men and women pass, the ordeals 
which must be undergone seem to be met with no more conspicuous 
triumph by those within than by many without the Christian Church. 
Take as a starting-point for a relevant sermon—Believers and Egyptians 
in the Same Overwhelming Circumstances. 


Our weakness and incompetence in the Church is often due to the 
secondhand character of our religious faith. Pastor and people live on a 
traditional or a hearsay religion. Like the Jewish exorcists in Ephesus, 
too many of us are saying: “We adjure you by Jesus whom Paul preach- 
eth.” There is an absence of firsthand knowledge, of personal fellowship, 
in our witness. The source of our hearsay faith may be excellent; our 
tradition, our heritage, our education and teachers may be of the best. 
One could scarcely improve upon St. Paul; but Christ’s power is not 
transmissible to any unpossessed of direct union with Him in whom we 
can do all things. Isaiah complained of his contemporaries: “Their fear 
of me has become mere precept of men learned by rote.” Jeremiah de- 
nounced prophets who have not “stood in the Council of the Lord,” who 
gabbled the religious patter of the day, and he says grimly: “They steal 
every one my words from his neighbor.” His was a generation of impotent 
ministerial plagiarists. 

With so many seated before us in defeatist mood, we may use a text 
which states the basic common-place of all religion: “God is able.” Has 
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any believer ever worshipped one whom he deemed an incompetent god? 
The New Testament uses the phrase as a title of Deity in doxologies: 
“Unto Him who is able.” Jude writes “Unto Him who is able to keep 
you from slipping”—a telling expression to describe the plight of many 
to whom we speak. Paul has a somewhat kindred thought when he writes 
to the Romans: “The Lord is able to make him stand.” The apostle is 
discussing religious liberty and is aware of the peril that freedom will be 
abused. But he is confident that the grace and power of Christ enable 
such liberty to prove a triumphant moral success. Again he dwells in the 
letter to Phillippi upon the adequacy of Christ “to subdue all things unto 
Himself.” There is a tonic for hesitant Christians: “able to subdue all 
things unto Himself,” and the preacher can specify some of the recalci- 
trant things in ourselves, in the thought and mood of our time, in nations 
and individuals on the present scene, which give us foreboding—“able to 
subdue all things unto Himself.” Take another doxology in the Letter 
to the Ephesians: “Now unto Him that is able to do exceeding abun- 
dantly above all that we ask or think.” How frequently we circumscribe 
God by our presuppositions of what He is likely to do or capable of 
doing! We confine Him within the boundaries of our calculations, and 
this limited Deity operates within our cramping expectations. No expres- 
sion in Scripture emancipates faith more completely than this: “Able to 
do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think.” Once again, in 
a letter to the Corinthians, the apostle piles up his universals, his “alls 
and his always”: “God is able to make all grace abound toward you, that 
ye always having all sufficiency in all things, may abound to every good 
work.” That, in the simplest Bible outline, is a sermon from the three 
words elementary in the description of God in any faith: “God is able.” 

Again the ministry and membership of the Church is full of earnest 
folk devoid of the divine energy with which the Christian Church has 
been athrob in all her great ages. To how many of us, both in pulpit and 
pew, might the question be put: “Received ye the Holy Spirit when ye 
believed?” Our generation has had the baptism of John. We have been 
out for righteousness in politics, in international relations, in industry; 
but despite resolute endeavors we seem to be making scant headway. 
Ours is largely a religion of effort, and the effort appears futile. That 
which has characterized the Church in her periods of power—the indwell- 
ing and outworking of the Spirit, is painfully absent from many con- 
gregations. Pastor and people may be conscientious, hard-working, in- 
genious in devising methods. Their church may give the impression of 
bustling activity; their weekly calendar lists a bewildering number of 
meetings, and their pastor may hang on his study wall a graph of inter- 
relations of all these groups and win the reputation of a skilful admini- 
strator; but fruits in altered lives and homes and in spiritual influence 
on the community are dismally lacking. “Received ye the Holy Spirit 
when ye believed?” Our congregation might reply: “The Holy Spirit— 
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why that is what they talk about in the ‘fringe sects,’ not in proper con- 
gregations affiliated with the National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. A.” Yes, and that is perhaps one reason why these fringe sects 
keep springing up in place after place. They have something which the 
more conventional churches lack. And notice in that passage in the nine- 
teenth chapter of Acts how expectation limits experience. Pius the Ninth 
is said to have remarked in 1870: “Before I was pope, I believed in papal 
infallibility, now (after the Vatican Council) I feel it.” The John-the- 
Baptistites at Ephesus had not heard that the Spirit was given and was 
the empowering possession of every Christian. They were totally unaware 
of Him. The apostle preached to them Jesus and all that ensues in the 
new life in the Church in Him, with the result that “the Holy Ghost came 
upon them; and they spake with tongues and prophesied.” That was a 
first-century manifestation of the Spirit, and the twentieth is not con- 
fined to that pattern. The point is that expectation enabled the already 
given Spirit to work and the signs of His presence became patent. 

There are two kinds of spiritual energy, corresponding to dynamic 
and static forms of physical energy—the force to do and the force to en- 
dure. For years from my study window on Morningside Heights, I looked 
up the Hudson River to the George Washington Bridge. It offered me 
a constant view of these two varieties of energy. There was the steady 
stream of motor vehicles—trucks, busses, cars of all sorts—crossing back 
and forth from Manhattan Island to New Jersey. They disclosed power 
in action for the business of mankind. And there was that vast structure 
of steel upheld by miles and miles of wire no bigger than one’s little 
finger—enough of it to girdle our globe four times and more—on which 
the roadway with its tons of concrete and the jarring traffic is suspended. 
Further, there was the resisting strength in that structure to stand under 
the gales of wind which sweep up and down the Hudson Valley. Further 
still, there was the accurately calculated force to undergo the changes of 
temperature which contract and expand the steel from midnight to noon, 
from the torrid heat of summer up to 120 degrees Fahrenheit on a July 
afternoon down to 15 degrees below zero in the small hours of a February 
morning. That bridge spoke of power to achieve and power to sustain. 

Christians must possess both varieties of energy. They must be ever- 
lasting at the work for the commonweal which God appoints them; and 
they must bear the weights of fellow-mortals who jar on them, the pres- 
sures of the winds of current thought which sweep upon them, and the 
subtle changes in climate to which they are exposed every twenty-four 
hours and every year of their lives. 

That bridge with its traffic illustrates both types of men and women 
in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews: 


“who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained 
promises . . . turned to flight the armies of aliens.” 
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No lack of dynamic energy in these believers! 


“Others were tortured, not accepting deliverance; and others had trial of 
cruel mockings and scourgings, yea, moreover of bonds and imprison- 
ment.” 


There is static energy. Present-day Christians have to take it and take it 
and take it again. And both types of force result from confident fellowship 
with God in Christ. They come about “through faith.” 


Still-another characteristic of our day, a characteristic spoken of ad 
nauseam, is confusion. Noel Coward writes: 


“In this strange illusion, chaos and confusion, 
People seem to lose their way; 

What is there to strive for, love or keep 
alive for? 

Say, Hey! Hey! call it a day.” 


But such confusion is no new thing. Holbrook Jackson wrote of the 
1890's, the epoch when I was a student at college and seminary: 


“Everybody, mentally and emotionally, was running about in a hundred 
different directions.” 


A generation still earlier, Clough declared: 


“Neither battle I see, nor arraying, nor king 
in Israel; 

Only infinite jumble and mess and 
dislocation.” 


What is God’s word in the Bible about confusion? To begin with, it 
suggests that of itself it is hazardous. Here is a text from an ancient battle- 
field: 


“The forest devoured more people that day than the sword devoured.” 
(2 Sam. 18:8.) 


Many more are lost to the Christian forces through moral bewilderment 
than through hostile factors—theological or ideological. 

Again, the Bible makes plain that some confusion is part of spiritual 
growth. Recall the detail in Isaiah’s vision: “and the house was filled with 
smoke.” We do not at once clearly behold the King, high and lifed up. In 
our Lord’s opening of blind eyes, there was a stage when the man saw 
“men as trees walking.” He was on the way to fully restored vision. That 
is a comforting word for many whose religious sight is still blurred. 

Yet again, confusion drives those with even rudimentary faith to God. 
You recall the scene in the 107th Psalm where the passengers and sailors 
on the clumsy vessel. 


“mount up to the heaven, 
They go down again to the depths: 
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Their soul is melted because of trouble. 

They reel to and fro, and stagger like a 
drunken man, 

And are at their wit’s end... 

yy 


God takes us to our wits’ end fairly often in order to induce us to “cry 
unto Him.” Wits’ end is a favorable place for religion, and we may con- 
gratulate ourselves that this is the dizzy spot where we and our contempor- 
aries are privileged to live. 

Finally, confusion is driving many to authoritarianism in religion. 
They are disposed to pray with the baffled prodigal in the far country: 


“Make me as one of thy hired servants.” 


In economics, individualism is being discarded for collective planning, 
and much can be said for at least some of it. In religion, Fundamentalism, 
Roman Catholicism, and other authoritarian movements within com- 
munions are seemingly popular. It is not astonishing that ex-Communists 
become Romanists—both systems are totalitarian. In every city one can 
discover groups of Protestants moving backward from the liberal point 
of view to obscurantist positions. They prefer to be “hired servants,” not 
“friends,” and to be specifically told rather than to think out for them- 
selves the will of God. But have you noticed in our Lord’s parable that 
while in the far country the prodigal proposed to say this to his father, 
when he actually stood face to face with him, he omitted it? He could 
see in his father’s face that he wished a son, not a hired servant. Free son- 
ship has its dangers. The prodigal knew that well. Today many Protes- 
tants are afraid of “the liberty with which Christ makes us free.” None- 
theless we are “called for freedom.” God desires reliant sons and daughters 
who think for themselves with the mind of Christ. A servile Church of 
traditionalists is not the company of the Spirit His heart craves. He wishes 
those who call no man father upon earth, and refuse to be docile children 
to any man, but who have direct relations of their own with the invisible 
and let no human being govern their consciences. That is a thought- 
provoking text: “Make me as one of thy hired servants.” 


We have brought forward these various passages of Scripture to illus- 
trate how the Biblical material lends itself to current needs and brings 
God personally to meet them. The at-present popular Form-Criticism 
of the Gospels stresses the fact that their stories and conversations were 
employed in missionary preaching and in sermons in assemblies for wor- 
ship before they were set down as parts of Gospels. The material has been 
gone over again and again by speakers seeking to afford the living God 
in Christ access to men. How its questions challenge: “Why could we not 
cast it out?” “Why troublest thou the Master any further?” Or the Mas- 
ter’s own strained question under a seemingly resultless ministry: “O 
faithless generation, how long shall I be with you? How long shall I bear 
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with you?” and to Philip: “Have I been so long time with you, and 
yet...?” In its literary form, the Bible for the most part is already a 
monstrance, holding up God for men’s adoration and self-commitment. 
There is no substitute for Biblical preaching, not only because of the 
danger of departing from the Gospel given once for all in the Self-revela- 
tion of God in those books which the Church of many centuries has con- 
served, attested and transmitted to us; but also because through this liter- 
ature God comes and meets His people, and is potently felt and known. 
A sketchy, superficial knowledge of the Bible is crippling to a preacher. 
By all means let him know his own period—its moods, its trends, its reac- 
tions to the epoch in which it finds itself. By all means let him know what 
is in man, and how human nature, normal and abnormal, responds to the 
stimuli which impinge upon it. But even more let him know the Word of 
God historically given in the Scriptures. It is that Word which has 
brought the Church into being, that Word which has sustained her 
through the centuries, that Word which in preaching, teaching and sacra- 
ment has mediated God’s enlightening and empowering presence. What- 
ever a sermon may lack in literary skill, in eloquence, or in range or depth 
of spiritual experience, let it be a word of God—a word He Himself speaks 
of Himself to His children claiming them for His own. This sacramental 
preaching, rendering human speech a means of grace through which none 
less than the Most High God reveals Himself to His sons and daughters. 
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Naturalism and Mysticism 
By David E. Roberts 


Hoe QUESTION as to whether religious statements are to be taken liter- 
ally or symbolically has long been an important one for philosophers 
and theologians. At many points where he sought to deal with ultimate 
questions concernings relations between time and eternity, Plato resorted 
to myth because he was convinced that it provided the best approach to 
truths which lie beyond the reach of ratiocination. At the beginning of 
his career as a Christian, Augustine was helped to overcome his aversion 
to portions of the Bible by being introduced to the allegorical method. 
St. Thomas deals directly with the difference between poetry and theology 
(Summa Theologica, I, 9 and 10), holding that sacred doctrine points 
beyond symbolism instead of resting in it, as poetry does, and that 
symbolism is appropriate in theology as a warning against forgetting 
that God’s essence transcends our knowledge. Indeed, a history of the 
problem would cover well-nigh the whole development of Western 
theology, wherever men have sought to understand the relationship 
between Biblical language about the living God and those mystical and 
metaphysical conceptions which seem to be incompatible with it. 

In our own day the issue has taken on fresh importance. On the one 
hand there have been those who take the mythological or symbolic 
character of religious language as sufficient reason for holding that 
theology can have nothing to do with problems of truths and falsehood. 
Such an outlook can be combined with a high degree of appreciation for 
religious imagery, as in Santayana, or with a contemptuous dismissal 
of it such as may be found among many logical positivists. On the other 
hand there are those who make the symbolic character of religious lan- 
guage a major factor in attempting to show that the “object” and method 
of theology are sui generis. Consequently they hold that theological 
statements cannot be translated without loss into poetic, scientific or 
metaphysical categories, and that their adequacy, in any given instance, 
cannot be determined solely by testing them in the light of empirical or 
rational knowledge. Among this latter group some writers have ap- 
proached the problem in a philosophical fashion. W. M. Urban is a 
good example. Others have been concerned mainly to recapture the 
vitality and relevance of the dramatic message of the Bible. Reinhold 
Niebuhr is a good example. Richard Kroner, in his doctrine of the 
religious imagination, combines both approaches. Paul Tillich also com- 
bines both approaches in a position which can be summarized by quoting 
two sentences from his Systematic Theology, Vol. I, (pp. 238f.): “The 
statement that God is being-itself is a nonsymbolic statement. . . . Nothing 
else can be said about God as God which is not symbolic.” 
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Those who hold that theological language cannot have to do with 
questions of truth and falsity, however sympathetic they may be to 
religion, have usually been naturalists in philosophy. Those who insist 
that theological truth is incommensurable with rational knowledge and 
therefore best conveyed through symbolism, have usually rejected 
naturalism, though with varying degrees of sympathy or hostility toward 
it. This article is about an interesting recent book, Time and Eternity 
(Princeton Press, 1952. 169 pp. $3.00), by Professor W. T. Stace of 
Princeton University, whose position is unusual (impossible?) in that 
it combines a naturalistic philosophy with a defence of religious belief 
based squarely upon the symbolic character of theological statements. 
Perhaps it is not amiss at the outset to warn that because his views un- 
deniably have many points of affinity with Tillich’s, Union Seminary 
readers should be careful not to equate the two indiscriminately. It 
would be unfair to both men to assume that once one starts with Tillich 
he must end with Stace. And several of the critical questions which I 
raise at the end about Time and Eternity do not apply, at the least in the 
same form, to Tillich. 

Though it will look to many of his readers as though Professor Stace 
must now have abandoned the outlook which he expounded in his 
Atlantic Monthly article “Man against Darkness,” he assures us that, far 
from rencuncing naturalism, he has simply added religious belief along- 
side or on top of it. His fundamental thesis is that science and religion 
deal with utterly different orders, the temporal and the eternal. Since the 
latter can be characterized only by contrasting it with everything finite, 
the via negativa plays an indispensable role in the religious consciousness, 
and the author shows that the mystical conception of the coincidence of 
Being and Non-being can be found in every major religious tradition. 
He admits that union, in the strict sense, between the soul and God is 
not a prominent teaching in the Bible, but he holds that the via negativa 
is implicit in Christianity’s stress on the mystery and incomprehensibility 
of God; since God cannot be apprehended by means of concepts, His 
reality must be indicated, so far as the intellect is concerned, by means 
of negation. 

Nevertheless the religicus consciousness attributes predicates to God, 
based on analogy with the human mind. How is this defensible? Professor 
Stace replies that, taken l'terally, all such statements are false; but taken 
symbolically they are illuminating and indispensable. He insists that 
the danger of inspiring skepticism by formulating religious beliefs in a 
philosophically untenable fashion is worse than the danger of under- 
mining faith by admitting the symbolic character of its statements. Ac- 
cordingly he attempts to show why theism, taken literally, cannot solve 
the problem of evil and cannot consistently combine belief that God is 
a center of consciousness with belief that He is unchanging and infinite. 
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On the other hand, religious symbolism cannot be translated into literal 
meaning; it expresses union of the soul with God wherein He is ap- 
prehended intuitively instead of intellectually. 


The mystical expexience is uot “experience” in any ordinary sense, 
for it transcends the split between subject and object. God, as appre- 
hended in it, cannot literally be related to the world; all ideas of His 
omnipresence, eternity and creativity are attempts to point to His infinity. 
God is not in any sense an existing being, a part of the universe. Actually 
the two orders, the natural and the divine, intersect pervasively; but it 
is only through mystical illumination that this intersection is clearly ap- 
prehended. From the standpoint of the one order, God is an illusion, 
and from the standpoint of the other order, the world is an illusion; but 
Professor Stace is anxious to shcw that since we live in both simulta- 
neously we do not have to choose either of these extremes. If we insist 
on trying to claim that God is a being, then naturalism will always be 
right in holding that the arguments for His existence are false. But if we 
realize the difference between the two orders we can affirm both the im- 
manence and the transcendence of God without attributing relations to 
Him. As the eternal order taken alone, God is transcendent. As immanent 
in the world, He is the intersection of the two orders. The time order 
taken alone is the world. (p. 84) . In elaborating this position, the author 
affirms a form of panpsychism, but not pantheism. Furthermore he holds 
that although great mystics are our surest guides to religious truth, a 
capacity for intuitive apprehension dwells in all men in some degree. 
Therefore language can be used, not to try to communicate the ineffable, 
but “to evoke a meaning which is already in us.” (p. 86). So far as re- 
ligious belief occurs in time and has effects in the world, it can be studied 
as part of the natural order, but science cannot possibly destroy mystical 
union. The proper function of religious language is not to make asser- 
tions about the world, but to evoke intuitive response. 

If all religious statements are literally false, how can one be more 
adequate than another? At this point Professor Stace introduces the 
notion of the great chain of Being,—a hierarchy of degrees of reality and 
value ranging downward from the One (Plotinus). “The more adequate 
symbols are those which are taken from the highest ranks of existence; 
the less adequate are those which are taken from lower ranks. . . . Thus 
it is truer to say that God is a mind or a person than that He is a force 
... It is truer and more adequate to say that God is love than that God 
is life (in a vitalistic sense).” (pp. 98f. Parenthesis mine). But the value 
predicates we apply to God, such as goodness, righteousness, mercy and 
love, imply that the hierarchy of value runs parallel to the hierarchy of 
Being. What right do we have to make this assumption? From the stand- 
point of the temporal order naturalism is right in saying that the world 
is indifferent to value and that “good” and “bad” reflect our human, 
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subjective preferences. But from the standpoint of the eternal order the 
mystical experience participates in a supreme blessedness of love, peace 
and light which supplies the criterion for judging the relative value of 
everything else. On the basis of this intuition, intellectual, aesthetic and 
moral satisfactions are regarded as higher than sensual pleasures. ““There- 
fore any philosophy which is based wholly on the evidences of the 
natural order finds extreme difficulty in justifying our moral intuitions.” 
(p- 110). The true solution, once again, is to accept both accounts. 
Naturalism can give a correct genetic explanation of how morality de- 
velops — as relative and subjective — in the tempora! world; from such 
a standpoint God and eternal values are illusory because they do not 
belong to the order of facts. Religion need neither overlap nor conflict 
with this explanation. The truth it affirms through mystical and moral 
intuition is not propositional. Like aesthetic truth, it is revelatory, see- 
ing in a “frozen, moment of time . . . an image and symbol of eternity.” 
(p- 119). “It does not give information about any object outside us. It 
evokes what is within.” (p. 120). The content of the religious man’s 
conviction is not truth about something; it is God Himself, in com- 
parison with whom the world of space and time seems unreal or merely 
phenomenal, and of inferior worth. When the two orders are not joined, 
mysticism tends toward a total rejection of the temporal which Professor 
Stace regards as an aberration; but. when they are joined, the religious 
man discerns the true sense in which the world must be rejected before 
it can be actively rebuilt. 

The author suggests that the equation between the eternal and the 
highest good, along with the correlative equation between temporality 
and evil, can be found as a mystical irruption in the systems of men like 
Plato, Spinoza and Bradley. They, being philosophers, have tried to 
demonstrate rationally and literally the truth of such doctrines. But 
their proofs are false, because the temporal world is real; and it is wrong 
in principle to try to prove’ the experience which lies behind their 
doctrines. 

Since each order is wholly self-contained, it is impossible to pass by 
logical inference from one to the other. This means that natural theology 
is based on a mistake. “No inference can ever carry me from anything 
in the natural order to anything outside it... . A ‘first cause’ . . . would 
be ...a part of the natural order. ... (It) would not be God. It would 
be at the most a demi-urge. . . . The proof of the divine order must 
lie . . . within itself. It must be its own witness. . . . The divine order 
. . . is within us — as also within all other things. . . . It is in the 
heart ... that the witness of Him . . . must lie, and not in any external 
circumstances of the natural order.” (pp. 137f.) Revelation, which the 
author equates with intuition, is self-authenticating and cannot be sup- 
ported or attacked from the outside. He attempts to safeguard his posi- 
tion against irrationalism by suggesting that the core of religious intui- 
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tion is probably the same for all men; disagreements arise over matters 
of interpretation. The jettisoning of natural theology is entirely in keep- 
ing with the thesis that God is unknowable to the logical intellect, and 
it springs from a profoundly religious motive; for all the alleged proofs 
make God finite. At this point Stace’s views pose a dilemma for Thom- 
ism; for if his argument is sound, one must choose between a symbolic 
interpretation of the doctrine of analogy, and Aquinas’ five proofs; one 
cannot have it both ways at once. But if the wholly symbolic character of 
revelation is acknowledged, then, the author holds, a concordat between 
faith and reason is possible. The paradoxes and contradictions religious 
language fall into need not cause difficulties. They do not conflict with 
reason inasmuch as they are not propositions about the world. Rather, 
they suitably express man’s awareness of the otherness and incompre- 
hensibility of God. From this standpoint it is appropriate to affirm that 
God is both creator and unchangeable, that He is both Being and Non- 
being, that the world is both identical and not identical with Him, 
that He contains all relations and yet is relationless, that the soul is 
identical with God yet separated from Him. Hegel’s. attempt to incor- 
porate the identity of opposites within a system which would be exhaus- 
tively rational was the supreme effort to engulf mysticism in logic; but 
it failed because intellect and intuition are not really the same. Science 
and philosophy cannot destroy the mystery of God, and therefore can- 
not destroy what is essential in religion. 

Unquestionably Professor Stace has written an important and illumi- 
nating book. His argument is discerningly documented from the history 
of religion and philosophy; it takes full account of the main obstacles 
to religious belief; it develops a constructive answer soberly, sensitively 
and without polemics. If for nothing else, the book is remarkable in 
that it takes most of the naturalistic arguments which have been put for- 
ward as refuting belief in God and transforms them into an integral part 
of the case for believing in God. If Stace’s position is tenable, it forces 
many who have regarded themselves as atheists, skeptics and agnostics 
to re-examine the possibility of uniting philosophical integrity with 
religious faith; and it silences those who regard the latter as “nothing 
but” illusion, wishful thinking and poetry. Moreover by placing mys- 
ticism and naturalism alongside each other, and affirming both, the 
author seems able to avoid the defects of each. The question remains, 
however, as to whether his position is tenable. The main problem is 
how the two orders can intersect pervasively without overlapping at all. 
If Professor Stace is right, we should believe mystically that God em- 
braces the factual, temporal order; and yet this mysticism should have 
no cosmological implications whatever. Moreover, when it comes to 
practical decisions, I cannot see how it is possible simply to combine 
naturalistic with mystical attitudes toward value; they can be united 
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only by subordinating one to the other. In short, the author asks us to 
keep two different kinds of truth in separate compartments and yet to 
fuse them in the life and faith of an integrated personality with an 
integral Weltanschauung. This may be no more puzzling than the 
formulae of Chalcedon; but it is just as puzzling. 

Whether his interpretation does justice to Christianity depends upon 
the proper place of mysticism within Christianity. Rather than try to 
settle that question — which would call for a book longer than Professor 
Stace’s — I shall merely indicate a few misgivings. Is the core of religious 
experience substantially the same for all men? Is what differentiates 
Christianity from other religions merely a matter of interpretation and 
an accident of historical development? If the two orders pervasively 
coincide, why is not a conjunction of symbolism and fact, of eternal 
meaning and historicity, more “adequate” than pure symbolization apart 
from fact? Though the author well shows how naturalism can safeguard 
against one-sided mystical aberrations such as acosmism, why does he 
pay so little attention to the manner in which Christianity has safe- 
guarded against the same dangers — by means of the doctrine of creation 
and by its stress upon the historicity of revelation and redemption? 

Above all, by regarding temporality and finitude as the basic source 
of evil, and by assuming that all men are potentially capable of entering 
into union with God, does not Professor Stace presuppose a point of view 
which is radically anti-Christian without frankly making this clear to 
the reader? Such a question takes for granted, of course, that in Chris- 
tianity the basic source of evil is not temporality or matter, but sin; that 
“faith” is fellowship between God and man, not fusion; that though 
God is (as the author says) the content of revelation, He is not the con- 
tent of my consciousness; and that estrangment is overcome not merely 
through the actualization of mystical potentialities in man but through 
redemptive work in history by God. Thus arises a debate, not merely 
about symbols, but about the nature of the reality to which religious 
symbols point. How are we to adjudicate such a dispute? From Professor 
Stace’s point of view mysticism and the great chain of Being throw into 
proper perspective what is really valuable and tenable in Christianity. 
From the other point of view, the Bible, the Incarnation and justifica- 
tion by faith throw into proper perspective what is really valuable and 
tenable in mysticism. The two positions can occupy a good deal of com- 
nion territory — e.g. in rejecting natural theology, in acknowledging 
that revelation transcends reason, in both denying and affirming the 
world, and in discerning the sense in which, since God is not a being, 
theological statements are symbolical. Therefore it is doubly important 
io take account of the respects in which they are opposed to each other. 
Can it be that Professor Stace fails to perform this service because he is 
better versed in mysticism, philosophy and even Thomism than in 
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Biblical Protestantism? If so, one is tempted to call him to the attention 
of the excellent department of religion in his own University, and to a 
Seminary close by, as that rare and appealing phenomenon — a rigor- 
ously honest philosopher who is at the same time engaged in an honest 
attempt to be faithful to his own religious insight. 


Recent Attacks on Protestant Leaders 
By Ralph L. Roy 


pina a ena HIsTORIC emphasis upon private judgement is under 
attack. A handful of citizens, fervent devotees of the cult of American- 
ism, hope to arouse lay churchmen by recurrent and unsubstantiated accu- 
sations. They seek to pin the “communist” or “fellow-traveler” label 
upon trusted leaders of Protestantism and upon time-honored church 
agencies and religious institutions. A few of these critics are aligned 
with forces traditionally hostile to evangelical Christianity, notably cer- 
tain inflammatory elements of the Roman Catholic press. Most of them, 
however, claim to represent authentic Protestantism in their efforts to 
cleanse the church of subversion. 

It is a well-known fact that in the past pro-communist elements were 
able to infest a few areas of the church life, as was true of government 
and of education. In some instances, they succeeded in gaining the sup- 
port of idealistic churchmen, among them churchmen of important status, 
for their carefully disguised efforts to undermine American democracy. 
A small number of these apologists for the Kremlin remain active today, 
though isolated from the rest of the church and watched closely by the 
government. 

Our primary concern here is to discuss briefly the sources of recent 
attacks upon Union Theological Seminary. Union Seminary is not a 
principal target of the critics of Protestant leadership. Their main salvos 
zre directed at the National Council of Churches, the World Council 
of Churches, and the departments and agencies of almost every im- 
portant denomination in the United States. Occasionally, however, criti- 
cism is aimed at church-oriented youth groups, particularly the YMCA 
and the YWCA, and at leading centers of ministerial training, such as 
Yale Divinity School, Princeton Theological Seminary, Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Pacific School of Religion, Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
Episcopal Theological Seminary, and Union Theological Seminary. 

We shall attempt to deal with this controversial subject with objec- 
tivity and with fairness. Those who propagate these indiscriminate judge- 
ments of church leadership seldom are sinister plotters who have con- 
spired to rob other citizens of their constitutional rights. In fact, they 
sincerely believe that they are exposing the enemies of America end 
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preparing the way for a better world. A few have suffered themselves 
from false accusations, especially during the period of the war when 
those who did not concur with all aspects of national policy frequently 
were labeled “fascists” or “un-American.” These particular critics may 
possess an intense desire to prove the accuracy of their earlier estimates 
of the threat of domestic communism. Hence, they view themselves as 
guardians of freedom, who sincerely, but too often carelessly, devote 
their energies to the task of “smoking out the reds.” 


Perhaps you have been handed a six-page brochure coated with a 
startling red hammer znd sickle super-imposed upon a cross. Thousands 
of copies of How Red is the Federal (National) Council of Churches? 
have been distributed throughout the nation, and some Americans, 
among them friends of Union Theological Seminary, have been troubled 
by the alleged information inside. 

The brochure claims to list “just, a few of the hundreds of present 
and past officers, leaders, and prominent members of the Federal Council 
who have aided and abetted God-hating, un-American orgznizations.” 
Among those included are such revered pilots of American Protestantism 
as Ralph W. Sockman, Harry Emerson Fosdick, E. Stanley Jones, G. 
Bromley Oxnam, Henry Smith Leiper, and Samuel McCrea Cavert. Also 
condemned are five who are identified with Union Seminary: John C. 
Bennett, W. Russell Bowie, Reinhold Niebuhr, Henry P. Van Dusen, 
and Harry F. Ward. Dr. Ward of course, has not taught at Union since 
1939. Dr. Bowie retired from the faculty two years ago, and he is now 
a professor at Virginia Theological Seminary. 

The brochure originated with Verne P. Kaub, formerly a publicity 
agent for the Wisconsin Power and Light Co., a unit of the old Insull 
empire. In 1949, Mr. Kaub founded the American Council of Christian 
Laymen, “to meet the need for united action in opposition to the teach- 
ings of Communism—Socialism in Churches and Church-sponsored or- 
ganizations.” According to his appraisal, the top leaders of nearly every 
major Protestant body [he excepts only the Missouri Lutherans] have 
traded the Christian gospel for the principles of Karl Marx. “Only the 
layman czn save the Churches.” Mr. Kaub contends. “We cannot hope 
that clergy can and will be of major assistance.” 

Mr. Kaub’s success in distributing literature from his one-man head- 
quarters in Madison, Wisconsin, is explained by his untiring devotion 
to his self-styled role as a champion of “Christian Americanism.” He 
toils day in and day out to call attention to the accusations which he 
seeks to propagate. In his native city, Mr. Kaub has been crusading for 
' several years against the activities of William T. Evjue, editor of the 
Capitol Times, and Alfred E. Swan, U. T. S. ’21, long-time leader in 
Congregationalism’s Council for Social Action and pastor of Madison’s 
First Congregational Church, of which Mr. Kaub is a member. Mr. Kaub 
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has negligible influence in Madison, but his literature continues to create 
confusion in parts of the country where he is not known. 

Pzmphlets like How Red is the Federal (National) Council of 
Churches? threaten to sabotage intelligent efforts to battle communism 
at home and abroad. In the first place, Mr. Kaub includes among al- 
legedly “Communist Organizations” several that are, in fact, obviously 
not communist. The Fellowship of Reconciliation is an excellent ex- 
ample. While F.O.R. is acknowledged widely as. the most reputable 
pacifist organization in the United States, Mr. Kaub describes it as a 
“radical-pacifist group using Christian terms to spread communist prop- 
aganda.” His source of information appears to be The Red Network, 
published in 1934 and described by its author, Elizabeth Dilling, as “A 
‘Who’s Who’ and Handbook of Radicalism for Patriots.” Mrs. Dilling, 
well-known. as an oracle of the racist, nationalist fringe of American so- 
ciety, has portrayed Senator Taft as a dangerous left-wing radical and 
has characterized General MacArthur as a captive of some sort of “Jewish- 
Communist” conspiracy. 

A second error of Mr. Kaub’s brochure is its misrepresentation, per- 
haps unintentional, of the records of church leaders whom it lists. Let 
us note, by way of illustration, the alleged associations of President Van 
Dusen. According to How Red is the Federal (National) Council of 
Churches?, Dr. Van Dusen has been “affiliated” with five “subversive” 
groups: American Committee for the Protection of the Foreign Born, 
Committee on Militarism in Education, War Resisters League, National 
Religion and Labor Foundation, and the Socialist Party. Of these, only 
the first, the American Committee for the Protection of the Foreign Born 
eventually became a communist front. Dr. Van Dusen has no recollec- 
tion of ever having had the slightest contact with this organization; in 
fact, when approached on the matter, he knew absolutely nothing of it. 
Upon further investigation it appears that on April 17, 1943, when the 
Soviet Union and this country were allies against Nazi aggression, Dr. 
Van Dusen joined with William Allen White and Dorothy Thompson 
as one of more than a hundred sponsors of a United Nations dinner 
which, allegedly, was given by the American Committee for the Pro- 
tection of the Foreign Born. The complete innocence of that particular 
affair is guaranteed by the fact that the two principal speakers on the 
occasion were Miss Thompson and Mr. White, well-known foes of com- 
munism and close friends of Union Seminary’s president. 

Dr. Van Dusen was connected briefly in the 1920s with the Commit- 
tee on Militarism in Education, and “affiliate” of the Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation designed to attract non-pacifists who opposed military units 
in American colleges. He was never affiliated in any way with the War 
Resisters League, a legitimate pacifist group with a secular bent. On 
the contrary, those familiar with Dr. Van Dusen’s background will re- 
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call that he was a leader among the clergy who favored the interven- 
tionist cause prior to World War II. 

Union Seminary’s president has had no connection with the fourth 
organization, the National Religion and Labor Foundation, since the 
early 1930s. Incidentally, the N. R. L. F. has taken vigorous steps during 
the past few years to oust its small, pro-communist minority so that it 
might retain the democratic viewpoint that characterized it when Dr. 
Van Dusen was affiliated. Finally, like many other leading ministers, 
Dr. Van Dusen had a nominal connection for a period of about two 
years in the late 1920s with the political movement led by his friend 
Norman Thomas, U. T. S. ’11. The American Socialist Party under 
Norman Thomas’ leadership has always, of course, vigorously opposed 
communism. George E. Sokolsky, for example, conservative columnist 
for the Hearst newspapers, recently included Norman Thomas in his 
list of ‘most patriotic Americans.” 

Similar facts, in contrast to Mr. Kaub’s misrepresentations, could be 
recounted for most of the other leading churchmen attacked in How 
Red is the Federal (National) Council of Churches? 

In its efforts to discredit the ecumenical movement, in which many 
Union Seminary professors have held important positions, the Kaub 
brochure exhibits a third failacy that demonstrates its unreliability. In 
listing “present and past officers, leaders and prominent members of the 
Federal Council,” we encounter persons who have had no connection 
whatsoever with the ecumenical movement, save as members of affiliated 
denominations. Other highly influential personalities, however, are 
omitted. There is no reference, for example, to Henry Knox Sherrill, 
president of the National Council; no reference to any of its eight vice- 
presidents; no reference to three recent presidents of the Federal Council, 
Bishop John S. Stamm, Rt. Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, and Charles 
P. Taft; no reference to dozens of those who have held important posi- 
tions with the ecumenical movement, including such lay leaders as John 
Foster Dulles, Republican spokesman on foreign policy, President Harold 
E. Stassen of the University of Pennsylvania, and Charles E. Wilson, for- 
mer president of the General Electric Corporation. A fair sampling of 
National Council officers would have shown that they do not represent 
political opinions at variance with the American people as a whole. 

Many of Mr. Kaub’s errors, in fact as well as in judgement, may be r 
traced to the sources from which they came. We already have noted that t 
The Red Network of Elizabeth Dilling appears to have been an impor- c 
tant aid. Other major sources were the reports of various governmental is 
agencies and legislative committees. Some of these indices zre accurate s] 
as a whole, such as the widely-used Attorney General’s list; others, how- 7 
ever, are of doubtful reliability, such as the reports of the defunct Ten- g 
ney Committee of California and those of the Congressional Committee h 
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to Investigzte Communism which was headed by former Congressman 
Hamilton Fish. 

A third source of Mr. Kaub’s material was the files of the American 
Intelligence Agency, organized by Allen Alderson Zoll. Mr. Zoll also 
directs the National Council for American Education, of which Mr. 
Kaub is vice-president in charge of research. The N. C. A. E. has been 
attacked by the National Education Association as an irresponsible foe 
of the public schools which attempts “to undermine education and educa- 
tional institutions under the guise of patriotism.” Before his current 
venture, Mr Zoll had a lengthy record of boldly anti-democratic activi- 
ties. His enterprises included the founding of the American Patriots in 
1936, a group that officially has been labeled “fascist” by the Attorney 
General of the United States. With full knowledge of Mr. Zoll’s back- 
ground, Mr. Kaub considers him “a personal friend of mine and a fine 
Christian gentleman. I will go all out for him.” Some observers, less 
kind than others perhaps, find this attitude consistent with Mr. Kaub’s 
own disapproval of democracy. On one occasion, the Madison pam- 
phleteer wrote: “Democracy is not a Christian word and has no mean- 
ing for Christians.” 

The Kaub-Zoll alliance is linked with a third group, the American 
Council of Christian Churches. The A. C. C. C. is an unsteady coali- 
tion of very small, ultra-fundamentalist sects organized in 1941 to com- 
bat “soul-destroying modernism.” Its key figure is Carl McIntire, pastor 
of the 1,600-member Bible Presbyterian Church of Collingswood, N. J., 
and editor of the newspaper, Christian Beacon. Dr. McIntire possesses 
a dynamic personality, unusual preaching ability, a crusading zeal, and 
a sense of mission that has led him to call his movement the ““T'wentieth- 
Century Reformation.” In 1936 he was deposed from the ministry of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. after he had joined J. Gresham 
Machen, fundamentalist scholar, in bitter protest against alleged mod- 
ernist control of the denomination. Dr. McIntire was convicted of “dis- 
approval, defiance, and acts in contravention of the government and dis- 
cipline of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A.,” “not being zealous 
and faithful in maintaining the peace of the Church,” and “violation 
of his ordination vows.” 

The full-time vocation of the American Council is in playing the 
role of the. irrational critic of the ecumenical movement. ‘It envisions 
the National Council and the World Council as giant ecclesiastical ma- 
chines that peddle apostasy, communism, radical pacificism, and Roman- 
ism from behind a breastwork of halos. In blasting ecumenical leader- 
ship, for example, the Christian Beacon has characterized Charles P. 
Taft as “probably the most affable, the most subtle, and the most dan- 
gerous threat to our American system of free government.” It strongly 
has opposed the zppointment of John Foster Dulles to any government 
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position because he has been “long associated with extremely radical and 
pacifist leaders in the Federal and World Councils.” In recent months, 
Dr. McIntire has been attacking Dr. John C. Bennett, acknowledged by 
churchmen throughout the world as a commanding authority on the in- 
compatibilities of Christianity and Communism. Whenever Dr. Bennett 
presents one of his lucid interpretations of the conflict between these two 
competing faiths, Dr. McIntire’s weekly carries a complete distortion of 
his views under such a caption as: “Bennett Helps Communism.” 

The.National Association of Evangelicals, another cluster of funda- 
mentalist denominations of a more substantial nature than its American 
Council rival, has pressed similar charges against Dr. Bennett and other 
Protestant leaders. Perhaps fearful that Dr. MclIntire’s sensational bar- 
rages are giving the A.C.C.C. undue publicity, the Evangelicals threaten 
to sacrifice their past reputation for fair-mindedness to become increas- 
ingly careless in their treatment of political questions. Last winter, 
for example, United Evangelical Action, N. A. E.’s official organ, car- 
ried a series of articles by George Washington Robnett, head of the 
Church League of America, entitled, ““The Hammer and Sickle over the 
Churches.” Among his numerous targets were Dean Liston Pope of 
Yale Divinity School, Dean Walter G. Muelder of the Boston University 
School of Theology, and Dr. Harold A. Bosley, former dean of Duke 
Divinity School. Mr. Robnett is a Chicago advertising man who tours 
the country as a “nationally known lecturer on Communism” to declaim 
against “Stalinism, Trumanism, Welfareism, and Minorityism.” 

The National Association of Evangelicals has accorded unwarranted 
publicity to a variety of other attacks upon trusted churchmen. Dr. 
James D. Murch, editor of United Evangelical Action, recently wrote a 
pamphlet, The Growing Super-Church, in which he seeks to cast suspi- 
cion upon various ecumenical and denominational leaders. Dr. Murch 
characterizes Dean Niebuhr as “long an advocate of the ‘Social Gospel,’ 

. who retained his belief in Socialism even after he had ‘discovered 
sin’ .. .” Dr. Bennett is represented as one of “the half-dozen most 
radical theologians of the day. He long has been an apologist for Com- 
munism; his most recent books, including Christianity and Communism 
attempt to correlate the ethics of the Christian faith with Marxism Com- 
munism.” Obviously, Dr. Murch either failed to read or to understand 
Dr. Bennett’s books before making ‘his judgement. 

An unexpected criticism of Union Seminary was carried in the Octo- 
ber, 1951, issue of the Washington publication, National Republic, “A 
Magazine of Fundamental Americanism.” This attractive monthly is 
edited by Walter S. Steele, a convert to Roman Catholicism who is 
heralded in certain Catholic and ultra-conservative publications as a 
strategic fighter against native subversives. National Republic has made 
many legitimate contributions to the exposure of anti-democratic activi- 
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ties in the United States, but frequently it discovers “communism” where 
it does not exist. 

In an article on theological seminaries, Herbert H. Moore, managing 
editor of National Republic and preparatory school classmate of Dr. Van 
Dusen, bluntly charges: “You can visit any divinity school in America 
and find the pro-Kremlin friends planted in the faculty. Usually these 
theologians are not party members; that would impair their usefulness. 
But they are enthusiastic fronters, and they have been well-trained in 
the social aspects of ‘practical Christianity,’ and that’s what counts. 
One little germ introduced by one of them in a classroom or lecture hall 
may in time infect an entire congregation or community.” 

With this by wzy of introduction, Mr. Moore attempts to document 
his rash statements by examining Union Seminary’s faculty “for pur- 
poses of illustration.” While kind-heartedly acknowledging that his old 
friend, Dr. Van Dusen, is “no radical revolutionary,” Mr. Moore accuses 
him of affiliation with those same groups as indicated in the Kaub bro- 
chure. Dr. Niebuhr’s “affiliations, endorsements, sponsorships, open let- 
ters, petition signatures, and writings,” continues Moore, “would require 
almost a book to ‘list fully ...” He is “certainly not the type of man 
who should be training clergymen-to-be.” Dr. Bennett is described as 
“a very learned man” with “a lot of curious membership cards in his 
pockets.” Such dangerous radicals, Moore concludes, also haunt the facul- 
ties of “Yale Divinity School, Crozer, Oberlin, Auburn, Colgate-Roch- 
ester, and scores of other theological seminaries.” 

We challenged Mr. Moore in a letter that took exception to his 
assessment of Union Seminary’s political climate. In an incredible reply, 
he listed additional “subversive organizations” to which President Van 
Dusen, Dean Niebuhr, or Professor Bennett allegedly had belonged. 
These included such vehemently anti-communist groups as Americans 
for Democratic Action and such commendable humanitarian endeavors 
as the World Student Service Fund. Mr. Moore’s lack of political dis- 
cernment thus was made apparent. 

Most readers would think it ludicrous if we were to devote time to 
the preparation of a point by point refutation to such attacks upon 
Protestant church leaders, especially those directed at Union Seminary. 
The individual sentiments of Union’s faculty usually are a matter of 
public record. President Van Dusen, Dean Niebuhr, Professor Bennett, 
and others are recognized in intelligent anti-communist circles as far 
more effective foes of subversion than professional “vigilantes” who 
would undermine democracy under the guise of preserving freedom. 

Those who make these accusations seldom appear capable of dis- 
criminating between communism and liberalism, and glibly they insist 
upon equating these two opposing viewpoints by means of misleading 
cliches. Some will cease pressing unfair charges when the facts are re- 
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vealed. A few of these critics, however, actually are not interested in 
knowing the truth, but prefer to discredit political adversaries by the 
ancient practice of name-calling. It is to be regretted when such prac- 
tices persist within the church, but American Protestantism successfully 
has weathered many other storms of greater severity to emerge both 
wiser and stronger. 
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Here in a single, compact, new book, is a clearly written 
interpretation of the movement during the past 50 years to- 
ward unity among the Protestant, Anglican and Orthodox 
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As North American Program Secretary of the World 
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ALUMNI ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A new addressograph system, re- 
cently installed at the Seminary, lists 
our alumni according to classes and 
according to geographic location. The 
geographic file is so arranged that we 
can segregate and list our alumni by 
states, occupations, denominations, and 
degrees. 

This new system makes it more de- 
sirable than ever that the Seminary 
be kept informed of your change of 
address or status. Please send in any 
information of this kind or notes of 
interest about your work. 

+ % % 

Save January 20-22 for the Second 
Annual Workshop for Alumni. Last 
year over eighty attended the first 
workshop and were warmly enthusi- 
astic and appreciative. Several faculty 
members have already consented to 
serve as leaders. You will receive a 
announcement in December . . . if 


your correct address is in the Seminary 
files. 
* % ob cd 

The Annual Alumni Fund which 
closed June 30th reached a new high. 
1092 contributions were received 
amounting to $8,703.40. As this issue 
of the Quarterly Review goes to press 
a letter is being sent from the Alumni 
Council inviting alumni and their 
churches to contribute to the Seminary 
during the current year. The goal is 
1200 subscriptions and $10,000. The 
Finance Committee is anticipating a 
new record in gifts. 

* * * oF 

The Alumni Office would like to be 
of help to our alumni who are seek- 
ing church positions. Please be patient 
as this part of the program is going 
through the process of re-organization. 
Every effort will be made to assist our 
alumni in this important area. 


NOTES 


Union Seminary Alumnae had a sig- 
nificant part in the leadership of a 
retreat for women ministers and other 
religious workers, held at Senexet 
House near Putnam, Connecticut 
September 28 and 29, 1952. The 
topic for the retreat was “Deepen- 
ing and Sharing our Witness.” The 
idea of this gathering originated with 
Reverend Sarah Alexander Edwards, 
B.D. U.T.S. 1950, of Litchfield, Conn., 
interim pastor of the Congregational 
Church of Goshen, Conn. She asso- 
ciated with her in the planning of it 
Rev. Virginia Kreyer, resident religious 
worker at the new Cerebral Palsy 
Center at Roosevelt, Long Island, B.D. 


U.T.S. 1952, and Rev. Laura Johanson 
B.D. Hartford Theological Seminary, 
co-pastor with her husband of the 
Congregational Church of Avon, Con- 
necticut. This committee arranged a 
program which included services of 
worship, one of which was led by 
Elizabeth Sullivan B.D. U.T.S. 1952, 
silence, an observance of the Holy 
Communion, celebrated by Rev. Mary 
Ely Lyman B.D. U.T.S. 1919 and Rev. 
Virginia Kreyer, discussions, and two 
formal addresses. These addresses were 
on “Our Imperative to Witness” by 
Rev. Mrs. Sarah Edwards, and “The 
Witness of the Woman Minister” by 
Rev. Mrs. James D. Wyker, President 
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of the United Council of Church Wo- 
men, and Vice-Moderator of Disciples 
of Christ. There was also a panel dis- 
cussion on ““The Practical Problems of 
the Women Minister’s Witness” in 
which one of the participants was Rev. 
Edith Wolfe, B.D. U.T.S 1946, pastor 
of the Congregational Church in 
Brooklyn, Connecticut. A recreation 
period under the leadership of Miss 
Carol Rose M.A. U.T.S. 1944, B.D. 
Yale, took the form of a singing pil- 
grimage through the lovely autumn 
countryside, using the hymns of the 
ecumenical church, gathered from 
many countries, during Miss Rose’s ser- 
vice in work-camps and in youth lead- 
ership in Europe and in Hawaii. An 
accent on youth in this retreat led to 
the inclusion on the invitation list of 
young women now qualifying for the 
B.D. degree at the three theological 


seminaries, Union, Hartford, and Yale, 
which fall within the geographical area 
selected for its attendants, namely 
Connecticut and New York. 

The purpose of the Retreat was 
stated in the letter of invitation as 
follows: 

“In spite of the deep satisfaction 
of our calling, we are conscious of 

a growing need to deepen and share 

our witness. In so many poignant 

ways we are alone as we work out 
the special problems of our dedicated 
and pioneering situation. We need 
to meet with other women ministers 
and trained women deeply concerned 
to serve the Church. We need to 
strengthen the bonds of our special 
sisterhood in Christ. We need to re- 
alize afresh that we are not alone, 
but with each other and with our 
Lord.” 


ALUMNI AREA MEETINGS 


A meeting of the alumni of Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin is being planned. 
An announcement will be sent to those 
in these two states. 

% + % % 


Seventy-one Union alumni gath- 
ered for luncheon Friday, June 20, 
1952, at the meeting of the General 
Council of Congregational-Christian 
Churches held at Claremont, Cali- 
fornia. Warm greetings were brought 
by Dr. Ronald Bridges and. an excel- 
lent review of the past year at the 
Seminary was given by Wallace W. 
Anderson, Jr., who had just completed 
his first year of study at Union. His 
account revealed that the long tradi- 
tion of “solid learning, true piety and 
enlightened experience” was well main- 
tained. Telegrams of greeting were sent 





to former President Henry Sloane Cof- 
fin, President Henry Van Dusen, Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr and former Profes- 
sor William W. Rockwell. 


* * * * 


Union Seminary Alumni in the De- 
troit area met on September 16th to 
honor Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin who 
was the guest speaker at the retreat 
meeting of the Presbytery of Detroit. 
The meeting was arranged by Dr. 
Harold F. Fredsell of the class of *41 
who is Moderator of the Presbytery of 
Detroit. Methodist, Congregational, 
Reformed and Presbyterian men were 
present, along with many of their 
wives. At the Alumni Luncheon a 
splendid fellowship was evident and 
Dr. Coffin was very vigorous and stim- 
ulating as usual. 
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ALUMNI NECROLOGY 


“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord from henceforth: yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labors, and their works do follow them.” 


1890 
John Edward Everett died in New 
York, N. Y., September 6, 1952, at the 
age of eighty-nine. He was a retired 
Congregational minister who had held 
pastorates in Kansas, Minnesota, and 
New York for more than fifty years. 


1893 

Karl Buff died in Harvard, Illinois, 
April 2, 1952. After his ordination in 
June, 1888, he served pastorates in 
Maryland, Schenectady, New York, 
Ohio, and Michigan. In 1926 he be- 
came pastor of St. John’s Church in 
Union, Illinois, where he served until 
his retirement in 1941, after which he 
lived in Harvard, Illinois. 


1894 

Joseph Darling Ibbotson, Hamilton 
College librarian emeritus, died June 
30, 1952, in Utica, N. Y. Following 
study in Germany, he returned to 
Hamilton College as a professor of 
English and also an instructor in He- 
brew. He was appointed librarian in 
1911, a position he held until 1936 
when he retired at the age of 67. 
Spending his winters in Florida, he 
became interested in Rollins College 
and was asked to reorganize its library. 
He subsequently became librarian and 
served for four years. In 1944 Rollins 
College conferred the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Literature upon him and 
Hamilton College conferred a similar 
degree upon him in 1950. Following 
his return from Florida in 1947, he re- 
sided with his brother. 


1895 

Norman C. Whittemore, for more 
than 40 years a Presbyterian missionary 
in Korea, died Thursday, May 15, 
1952, at his home in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. After his ordination by the 
Presbytery of Westchester in 1896, he 
was appointed a missionary to Korea 
and went with his wife, the former 
Miss Maud W. Parsons of New York 
City, to Korea where they were en- 
gaged in Christian evangelism. In 1929 
Mr. Whittemore became Secretary of 
the Christian Literature Society of 
Korea with headquarters at Seoul. They 
retired in 1938. Mrs. Whittemore died 
in 1950. 


1902 
Norman Jay Bruen, of Wading 
River, Long Island, died at his home 
on April 23, 1952, in his 75th year. 
Prior to his retirement in 1932 he had 
been on the Pacific Coast for 30 years 
in the banking business. 


1903 

Daniel Jenkins Williams died May 
29, 1952, at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
His 59 years of preaching included pas- 
torates in Arbor Vitae, Oshkosh, and 
Wausau, Wisconsin; Columbus, Ohio; 
and Cedar Rapids, Iowa, as well as his 
last pastorates at Stone Bank, Dela- 
field, and Dousman. He also served 
churches in Florida in his later years 
while wintering there. Since last fall 
he had been chaplain in residence at the 
Masonic home and Eastern Star hospi- 
tal in Dousman. He was the author 
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of: “The History of the Welsh Com- 
munity of Waukesha County”; “The 
History of the Welsh Community of 
Columbus, Ohio,” and “The History 
of Calvinistic Methodism in the United 
States.” 

1903 


Frederick P. Young, of Montclair, 
N. J., died June 3, 1952. He was the 
retired assistant pastor of First Con- 
gregational Church, Montclair, where 
he went after serving a 12 year pastor- 
ate in Bay Ridge, Brooklyn. He left the 
Montclair church in April, 1924, and 
had been retired from the ministry 
for many years. 


1907 

Orey Mason Demcott died Septem- 
ber 2, 1952, at his home in Paterson, 
New Jersey. He had served the Third 
Presbyterian Church of Paterson for 
the past 39 years, and filled many 
important posts in the Presbytery of 
Jersey City. Prior to his call to that 
church, he served for five years as the 
pastor of the Totowa Presbyterian 
Chape! of Paterson. He was moderator 
of the Presbytery of Jersey City in 
1944 and 1945. He was active in civic 
and community affairs, having served 
as chairman of the Paterson Inter- 
racial Committee. 


1908 

Harrison A. Maynard, a Congrega- 
tional Christian missionary for the 
American Board of Foreign Misisons 
in the Near East before he retired in 
1946, died on September 10, 1952, in 
Evanston, Ill., where he resided. He 
was 73 years old. After completing 
his theological training, he went to 
Turkey, serving at a boys’ school at 
Bitlis, from which he was forced to 
flee in the early days of the first World 








War. In 1916 he went to the Caucasus 
in Russia to do relief work among Ar- 
menian refugees. In the early nineteen- 
twenties he worked in the Erivan area 
of Russia until the Bolsheviks abolished 
religious teaching. In 1924-36 he was 
a member of the International College 
for boys at Smyrna, Turkey, where he 
also taught at the American Collegiate 
Institute for girls. 


1909 

Archibald Black, retired pastor of 
the First Congregational Church of 
Montclair, New Jersey, died August 
18, 1952, in Philadelphia, Pa. He had 
lived for the past three years in Drexel 
Park, Pa. In 1909 he was called to the 
pastorate of Bedford Park Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, where he 
served for five years before entering 
the Congregational denomination as 
the minister of the South Congrega- 
tional Church in Concord, N. H. In 
1919 he became associate of the Old 
South Church, Boston, and in 1921 he 
assumed the position at the First Con- 
gregational Church in Montclair where 
he remained until his resignation in 
1945. 

1910 

Roy W. Hamilton died at his home 
in Alma, Michigan, March 29,.1952. 
He had served Alma College for 33 
years and during those years had been 
professor of English Language and 
Literature, head of the English depart- 
ment, vice president and president of 
the college. Serving as president from 
1943 to 1947, he retired in 1947 and 
continued to teach until a few weeks 


before his death. 


1910 


Walter S. Rounds died June 6, 1952, 
in Chatham, New Jersey. After his 
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MINISTERS LIFE DOUBLE PRO- 
TECTION PLAN provides you with 
twice the coverage at less than half 
the proportionate additional cost. 
And the first year’s payment is the 
smallest of all! For example, a 35- 
year-old individual is charged the 
low price of $53.83 for a $5000 pol- 
icy. Each year thereafter the cost 
is only $71.83—for five thousand 
dollars worth of protection for his 
family. 


Ordinary life insurance as well as 
health and accident policies are also 
priced low to ministers and other 
professional religious workers. In 
fact, savings run from $2 to $7 per 
thousand depending upon your age 
and type of policy. 


Sold Entirely by Mail 
It’s easy to understand what’s in a 
Ministers Life policy. Description 
of what you are getting is clearly 
described in brief, concise leaflets. 
No salemen will bother you .. . 
and the low cost of selling by mail 
—plus the character of our policy- 
holders—makes low “preferred risk” 
charges possible. 
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ordination in 1902, he served pastor- 
ates in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Maine. He acted 
as secretary of the Y.M.C.A. in France, 
1918-1919, and returned to the minis- 
try to serve in Congregational churches 
in Maine and Massachusetts. In 1950 
he retired from the ministry and took 
up residence in Chatham, N. J. 
ivi? 

Edward F. Cary died January 8, 
1952, at Poughkeepsie, New York. 
After his ordination into the Congre- 
gational ministry in 1901, he taught 
in Harpoot, Turkey, for nine years. 
In 1911 he returned to Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., to enter business life there. 

1912 

William Rockwell Leete died on July 
18, 1952, in Lansing, Michigan. For 
38 years he was a missionary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions in China. He first 
went to China in 1913 and served 
among government school students. In 
1934 he resigned to become principal 
of the Kuling American School until 
1937, when the school was closed. Re- 
turning to America, he served for a 
time as State Director of China Relief 
in Connecticut, and in 1941 he re- 
turned to China as professor of English 
and head of the department in the 
Nanking Theological Seminary. There 
he taught until 1943, when he was in- 
terned for eight months and, follow- 
ing his repatriation, he returned to 
America on the Gripsholm. 


1916 
Charles Alexander Woodward died 
in Memphis, Tennessee, on April 29, 
1952. Following his ordination in 


1915, he was minister at the Chapel 
of the Redeemer, New York City, 
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where he remained until 1925. For 
four years after that time he resided 
in Saranac Lake, New York, and in 
1930 he became chaplain of St. Mary’s- 
on-the-Mt., Sewanee, Tenn. He ac- 
cepted a pastorate in Galveston, Texas, 
in 1936, where he remained for a num- 
ber of years, returning in 1941 to Boli- 
var, Tenn., and taking up residence 
finally in Memphis. 
1916 


David E. Adams, Professor of Re- 
ligion at Mount Holyoke College since 
1937 and chairman of the department 
for more than ten years, died Septem- 
ber 7, 1952, in South Hadley, Mass. 
After being ordained a Congregational 
minister, he held pastorates in Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, and Ohio. In Marietta, 
Ohio, while pastor from 1926 to 1932 
of the First Congregational Church, 
he served as a member of the Depart- 
ment of Religion at Marietta College. 
He joined the Mount Holyoke faculty 
in 1932. He was the author of two 
books, “Man of God,” and “College 
Prayers.” He also contributed articles 
and short stories to “The Atlantic,” 
“The Classical Journal,” “The Exposi- 
tor,” and “The Christian Register.” 

1917 

Louis H. Sandhusen, art teacher at 
Brooklyn Technical High School, died 
September 5, 1952, at his home in 
Brooklyn. He entered the New York 
City school system in 1923 and went 
to Brooklyn Tech after serving two 
and a half years at Erasmus Hall High 
School as an art teacher. 

1933 

Kenneth W. Moore died April 1, 

1952, at his home in Trenton, N. J. 


In 1914 he entered the advertising 
field. He was editor and publisher of 
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or the magazine, Trenton, and served as__ served for five years as Associate Sec- 
d advertising manager of the John A. retary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
in Roebling’s Sons Co., as well as operat- sions, Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. and 
s- ing his own company. In 1930 he gave was supply pastor of several local pul- 
c= up the advertising business to study for pits. He had traveled extensively in 
s, the ministry and was ordained in the Europe and South America and studied 
a- Presbyterian church in 1933. He _ in England and Switzerland. 
ie 
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a- Practical help for all Christians who desire closer com- 
munion with God through prayer. MAKING PRAYER 
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al historical devotional literature, outlines the discipline 
necessary for any real life of prayer, and traces the 
- pathway of prayer to its highest achievement, “the 
ay Transforming Union with God.” 
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in 1900 N. J., where he has served for the past 
rk William Raymond Jelliffe has retired 32 years. 
nt as Chairman of the Board of Directors 1911 
wo of the New York City Mission Society. Fred Eastman, who is retiring this 
gh He was first elected to the City Mis- year from the University of Chicago, 
sion Board in 1911 and was made will be visiting professor of religion at 
chairman of the board in 1939. Pomona College, Claremont, Cali- 
1 1906 fornia. 
> 
J. Henry A. Pearce has resigned as pas- 1911 
ing tor of the Patterson Memorial Pres- Hermann N. Morse was elected 
of _byterian Church of West Orange, Moderator of the 164th General As- 
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sembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America at its 
opening session in New York City on 
May 23, 1952. 

1915 

John Hudson Ballard has now be- 
come Emeritus Professor of Christian 
Psychology at the San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary, San Anselmo, Cali- 
fornia, after eleven years of active 
teaching in that institution. 

Mark A. May has been appointed by 
President Truman to serve as Chair- 
man of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Information. 

1916 

Leland P. Cary has been named Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the New York 
City Society of the Methodist Church. 
For over a year he has served as super- 
intendent of the New York District 
of the New York East Conference of 
the Methodist Church. 

Willard E. Givens has retired as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association, a position which 
he has held since 1935. 


1917 
Henry S. Leiper has resigned his po- 
sition as Associate Secretary of the 
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World Council of Churches to return 
to a post in his own denomination. 

Sidney Lovett, Yale University 
chaplain, was named to the Board of 
Trustees of Mount Holyoke College 
recently. 

1918 

Ross William Collins has been ap- 
pointed head of the Department of 
History at the University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada. 

1919 

Edward J. Winans has accepted a 
Mission Board appointment for a new 
term of service in Tokyo, Japan. 

1920 

Marvin O. Sansbury has resigned as 
pastor of University Christian Church, 
Des Moines, Iowa, which he has served 
for 13 years. 

T. Hassell Bowen has accepted an 
appointment as professor of Christian 
Doctrine at the College of the Bible 
in Lexington, Kentucky. 

1923 

John Angus MacInnis, minister of 
Orillia Presbyterian Church in On- 
tario, was elected moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada by the 
General Assembly in June. 

1924 

Andrew Thakar-Dass, holder of the 
Student Missionary Fellowship in 
1923-24, has been a welcome visitor 
at the Seminary in October. For 33 
years he has been pastor of the Naul- 
akha Church in Lahore, the largest 
Protestant Church in Pakistan with a 
membership of 2,000. Mr. Thakar- 
Dass was moderator of the United 
Church in Northen India, 1936-1938. 
He is Chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Forman Christian College and 
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Announcing... Volume I 


Published 
Sept. 30 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


General and Old Testament Articles 
Genesis, Exodus 


Christendom’s Most Comprehensive Commentary 
12 Volumes 


THE CONTENTS OF VOLUME I 


GENERAL ARTICLES 
ON THE BIBLE 

THE BIBLE: Its Significance and Au- 

thority—Herbert H. Farmer, Professor 

of Divinity, University of Cambridge 

THE FORMATION AND TRANSMISSION OF 


The Growth of the Hexateuch—Cuth- 
bert A. Simpson, Sub-dean and Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament Literature and 
Interpretation, General Theological 
Seminary 

The Prophetic Literature—Hughell E. 
W. F ‘osbroke, Dean an General 





The Canon of the Old Test t 
Arthur Jeffery, Professor of Semitic 
Languages, Columbia University 

The Text and Ancient Versions of the 
Old Testament—Arthur Jeffery 

THe FORMATION AND TRANSMISSION OF 
THe New TESTAMENT 

The Canon of the New Testament— 
Edgar J. Goodspeed, Professor Emeri- 
tus of Biblical and Patristic Greek, 
University of Chicago 

The Text and Ancient Versions of the 
New Testament—Ernest C. Colwell, 
President, University of Chicago 

Tue ENGLISH BisLe—Allen Wikgren, 
Associate Professor of New Testament 
Language and Literature, The Divinity 
School and Federated Theological Fac- 
ulty of the University of Chicago 

Tue History or THE INTERPRETATION OF 
Tue Bis_e 

Ancient Period—Robert M. Grant, Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Language and 
Interpretation, School of Theology, 
University of the Sou 

Medieval and Reformation Period—John 
T. McNeill, Professor of Church His- 
tory, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York 

Modern Period—Samuel Terrien, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Old Testament, 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
Yor 

CHRONOLOGY METROLOGY, ete.—Georges 
Augustin Barrois, Associate Professor 
of Biblical Literature and Theology, 
Princeton Theological Seminary 

Tue Stupy or THe Biste—George A. 
Buttrick, Minister, Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York 
GENERAL ARTICLES ON THE 

OLD TESTAMENT 

Tue Books or THE OLp TESTAMENT 

The Literature of the Old Testament— 
William A. Irwin, Professor of Old 
Testament Language and Literature, 
Perkins School of Theology, Southern 
Methodist University 


The Wisdom Literature—William A, 
Irwin 

The Language of the Old Testament— 
Norman H. Snaith, Tutor in Old Testa- 
ment Languages and Literature, Wes- 
ley College, Leeds 

THE MEANING AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
O_p TESTAMENT 

The Old Testament World—William F. 
Albright, Professor of Semitic Lan- 
guages, Johns Hopkins University 

The History of Israel—Theodore H. 
Robinson, Professor Emeritus of Se- 
mitic Languages, University College, 
Cardiff 

The History of the Religion of Israel— 
James Muilenburg, Professor of He- 
brew and Cognate Languages, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York 

The Faith of Israel—G. Ernest Wright, 
Professor of Old Testament History 
and Theology, McCormick Theological 
Seminary 

THE APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA 

The Literature and Religion of the Apo- 
erypha—Robert H. Pfeiffer, Lecturer 
on Semitic Languages and Curator of 
Semitic Museum, Harvard University; 
Professor, Boston University School 
of Theology 

The Literature and Religion of the Pseu- 
depigrapha—Robert H. Pfeiffer 

GENESIS 

INTRODUCTION AND Execesis—Cuthbert 
A. Simpson 

ExpositioN—Walter Russell Bowie, Pro- 
fessor of Homiletics, the Protestant 
Episcopal Seminary in Virginia 

EXODUS 

INTRODUCTION AND Execesis—J. Coert 
Rylaarsdam, Associate Professor of 
Old Testament Theology, The Feder- 
ated Theological Faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago 

Exposition—J. Edgar Park, President 
Emeritus, Wheaton College, Norton, 
Massachusetts 


1130 Pages * 6% x 10 Inches * $8.75 





PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 
Volume VII 


—New Testament Articles; Mat- 
thew; Mark—944 Pages * $8.75 


ABINGDON - 


Volume VIII 


—Luke; John—824 Pages * $8.75 


COKESBURY 





Your bookseller 
will send you this 
detailed, illus- 
trated prospectus 
giving complete 
information about 
The Interpreter's 
Bible—sample 
pages, plan and 
scope, editors and 
writers, publica- 
tion schedule, etc. 
Write for your 
free copy today! 











Executive Secretary of the National 
Council of West Pakistan. Whitworth 
College, Spokane, Wash., is adding to 
his list of honors by conferring upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
in October. 


1924 
George A. Ackerly, Associate minis- 
ter of the Church of the Covenant in 
Cleveland, Ohio, has accepted a call to 
become the first Executive Secretary 
of the Greater Lawrence Council of 
Churches in Lawrance, Mass. 


Hisawo Kurihara was elected Moder- 
ator of the Synod of Nippon Kirisuto 
in November of the past year. 


1928 
Lewis H. Davis has resigned as pas- 
tor of the Prospect Methodist Church 
in Hartford, Conn., to accept appoint- 
ment as Superintendent of the New 
York District of the New York East 
Conference of the Methodist Church. 


1929 
George Gordon Cameron of Dun- 
dee, Scotland, was summer preacher 
and resident pastor at the First Pres- 
byterian Church of New York City. 


Buell G. Gallagher is the new presi- 
dent of City College in New York 
City. 

1930 

Richard Ewing Hanson has accepted 
a call to serve as the pastor of the 
Pocantico Hills Union Church in New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


Galen E. Russell, pastor of the Con- 
gregational church in Southport, 
Conn., for the past 9 years, recently 
announced his acceptance of an ap- 
pointment to serve as pastor of Tokyo 
Union Church, Japan. 
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1931 

Adelbert John Buttrey has resigned 
as pastor of the Watchung Congrega- 
tional Church of Montclair, N. J., 
after serving in that position for 13 
years. He will go to Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, to accept an appointment as 
associate minister of the First Congre- 
gational Church, the second largest in 
the Congregational denomination. 


Sydney K. Bunker, Congregational 
Christian missionary educator under 
the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions and President of Jaffna College, 
has returned to his post at Valdukod- 
dai, Ceylon. 

1932 

Herbert W. Hahn, pastor of the 
First Methodist Church in Pittsfield, 
Mass., for the past five years, has been 
appointed pastor of the First Metho- 
dist Church in Ravena, N. Y. 

1933 

Edwin Daniels, minister of the Pres- 
byterian church, Fulton, N. Y., has 
accepted a call to become minister of 
the Lyall Memorial Federated Church, 
Millbrook, N. Y. 

1934 

Arthur C. Brown, pastor of the As- 
bury Methodist Church in Forestville, 
Conn., for the past 11 years, has been 
appointed to the Riverhead Methodist 
Church in Riverhead, N. Y. 

1935 

David R. Hunter, newly-appointed 
Director of Christian Education for 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, was awarded a Doctor 
of Education degree by Harvard Uni- 
versity in June. 

1936 
Frank L. Hutchison will be the new 
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Alistair MacLean 


HIGH COUNTRY Studies of the 
Inner Life with Some Interpretative Aids from 
Modern Literature. Persona! devotional reading 
at its best. “I prophesy for it a great sale and a 
mighty influence.” — Dr. Leslie D. Weatherhead, 
Minister of the City Temple in London. $2.50 


Ernest F. Scott 


THE CRISIS IN THE LIFE OF 
JESUS The Cleansing of the Temple and 


Its Significance. A revealing analysis of a crucial 
event — and its vital bearing on a proper under- 
standing of Jesus. $2. 


Henry Sloane Coffin 
|COMMUNION THROUGH PREACHING 


The Monstrance of the Gospel 


How to make sermons a dynamic force in fighting the evils which confront 
the Christian today. Communion Through Preaching brings together concrete 
suggestions and illustrative material for presenting Christian ideas persuasively 
and convincingly. It will be invaluable for the preacher who feels that his 
sermons can be improved, but is doubtful as to how to go about improving them. 


At your 
bookseller 


CHARLES 
SCRIBNER’S 
SONS 





$2.50 


Claude Welch 


IN THIS NAME The Doctrine of the 
Trinity in Contemporary Theology. A solid, in- 
formative treatment of the Trinitarian Doctrine. 


V. A. Demant 


RELIGION AND THE 
DECLINE OF CAPITALISM 


A provocative analysis of the relationship be- 
tween religion and economic systems. 3.00 











REDISCOVERING JESUS 


by JACK FINEGAN 

author of Light from the Ancient Past, 
Archaeology of World Religions, and 
Youth Asks about Religion 


ROBERT E. LUCCOCK says “I like Rediscovering Jesus 
because it makes a very neat combination of two things 
which are not easy to combine: an intelligent, scholarly, 
yet easily understood study of the historical Jesus, on the 
one hand; and warm, evangelical preaching, on the 
other . . . This is one of the few books which does both together. 

“One cannot call these sermons ... yet some of the best elements of preaching are 
to be found here. Particularly in the latter half of the book . . . the author speaks 
forcefully and persuasively of the good news of the Gospel of Christ. He relates the 
good news to the common, ordinary problems of people, and . . . makes Christ our 
contemporary. 

“. . . This book will make an unusually strong appeal to younger people . . . To 
college students it will give a sound foundation upon which to build a mature 
Christian faith; to (adults) . . . this book will speak with clarity; and to the preacher 
himself it points the way to a more effective preaching of the Gospel.”"—The Pulpit 


Book Club Bulletin. 
$2.50 at all bookstores 
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Executive Director of the Council for the year 1952-53 and is now at Prince- 
Inter-Church Cooperation in Bridge- ton, New Jersey. 
port, Conn. 1939 

Clarence Kilde has accepted a call to Paul W. Yinger, of Riverside, Cali- 
the Congregational Church at Ocono- fornia, has accepted a call to be minis- 
mowoc, Wisconsin. ter of Union Congregational Church 


Ben W. Tinsley is now serving at in Upper Montclair, N. J. 


St. John’s Episcopal Church in Lafay- Leon A. Haring, Jr. has been ap- 
ette, Indiana. pointed Associate Pastor of Ravens- 
1938 wood Presbyterian Church, Chicago, 


Paul Robinson, former minister of Il. : 
music at Centenary Methodist Church, Stephen T. Crary, Assistant Profes- 
has been named Acting Director of S0t of Religion and Biblical Literature 
Music at Wake Forest College, North 2t Smith College, has been appointed 


Carolina. Chaplain of the College. 

Harold R. Landon is now Minister 1940 
of Education at Christ Church, Green- Fred C. Demarest has accepted a call 
ville, Del. to the First Presbyterian Church in 


John B. Harrington has been award- Morristown, N. J. 


ed a Ford Foundation Fellowship for Walter A. Henricks is now serving 
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Introducing an important new series . . . 


THE LIBRARY 
OF LIVING THEOLOGY 


Edited by 
CHARLES W. KEGLEY and ROBERT W. BRETALL 


Who are today’s outstanding religious thinkers? What do they 
teach, and how do they answer their critics? These major ques- 
tions will be answered by the volumes in THE LIBRARY OF LIV- 
ING THEOLOGY, a carefully planned symposium that will pro- 
vide a lively and penetrating discussion of current religious issues, 
and an individual examination of great contemporary thinkers. 


Volume One 


THE THEOLOGY 
OF PAUL TILLICH 


No more fitting subject than Paul Tillich could have been chosen 
for the first volume in this dynamic new series. Professor of 
Philosophical Theology at Union Theological Seminary he ranks 
among the ablest, most creative thinkers of the twentieth century. 
Following a pattern to be used in other volumes, the book con- 
tains Tillich’s intellectual autobiography, fourteen interpretative 
and critical essays on his work by well-known scholars, and a reply 
by Tillich to their criticism. The fourteen essays represent all 
shades of opinion—some sympathetic to his ideas, some opposed. 


$5.50 
At your bookstore 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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at the Christ Church in Cooperstown, 
Ni F. 


1941 
Harold F. Fredsell was elected Mod- 
erator of the Presbytery of Detroit 
consisting of the 86 Presbyterian 
churches in the Detroit area. 


Perry H. Hultin is the new minister 
of the First Methodist Church, Port- 
land and Victoria, St. Paul, Minn. 


Wilson P. Seeger has been installed 
as pastor of East Syracuse Presbyterian 
Church in Syracuse, N. Y. 


Roland S. Fredericks has announced 
his resignation as pastor of Fairmount 
Union Church in Syracuse, N. Y. He 
will become Secretary for Youth Work 
in the Department of Stewardship and 
Promotion of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. 

1942 

John H. Hager has been appointed 
pastor of Central Methodist Church, 
Skokie, Chicago, Illinois. 

Richard O. Comfort is now located 
at Park College, Parkville, Missouri. 

1943 


Robert Bracewell Appleyard is now 
rector of Christ Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Greenwich, Conn. 


William Graham Cole is now serving 
as Chaplain and Associate Professor 
of Religion at Williams College, 
Wliliamstown, Mass. 

1944 

Ralph F. Maschmeier is serving a 
Community Church in Houstonia, 
Missouri. 

A. Lloyd Shorten is in Toronto, On- 


tario, as Youth Secretary with’ the 
Board of Christian Education of the 
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United Church of Canada. 


Holmes N. VanDerbeck, chaplain at 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass., 
has been named vice-president of the 
National Association of College and 
University Chaplains. 

1945 

Richard W. Firth has been named 
Director of Public Relations for the 
Presbyterian Synod of New York. He 
is the minister of Onondaga Valley 
Presbyterian Church in Syracuse, N. Y. 


Elton M. Eenigenburg has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Historical Theol- 
ogy at Western Theological Seminary 
in Holland, Michigan. He is leaving 
the First Reformed Church of Engle- 
wood, Chicago, IIl. 


John E. Smith is on leave of absence 
from Barnard for the academic year 
1952-53 in order to be visiting Assist- 
ant Professor of Philosophy at Yale 
University. 


H. Burnham Kirkland of Darien, 
Conn., has been elected Associate 
Treasurer of the Division of Foreign 
Missions, Board of Missions and Church 
Extension, Methodist Ck-urch. 


1946 

Kenneth E. Ballard has accepted a 
call to become minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Blairstown, 
N. J. 

David Johnston Maitland has re- 
signed his position as minister of the 
United Student Fellowship, University 
of Wisconsin, to become Dean of the 
Chapel at Beloit College, Beloit, Wis- 
consin. 


Darley Downs, Congregational 
Christian missionary under the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for For- 
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The Presence af 


By JACQUES ELLUL. The av 
€ Christians today, th 


the Kingdom 


thor describes the specific 
eir special function, the 
jan ethic, and the revolutionary 
nature O He attributes the weakness of the 
church’s evangelization to a lack of charity toward men, 

and shows that we shall be able to proclaim the word of 2 
God only when we become one with our contemporaries xf 

$2.5 


in their suffering. 
The Christian Doctrine of 
treation and Redemption . 


By EMIL BRUNNER. Volume Il of Brunner’s series On 
Dogmatics explains his theological understanding of cre- 
ation an jated particularly to the doctrine 

$6.00 

















character © 
€¢ Christianity. 


d redemption—Te 
of Christ. 


p. T. Forsyth: PROPHET FOR TODAY 
thor recaptures 


Hea ope 


* 
B ROBERT McAFEE BROWN. The au 
the thought of one of England's foremost theologians. £ 
p. T. Forsyt (1848-1921) was a Congregational Church } 
leader who wrote yoluminously and whose writings are 
now enjoying @ remarkable revival. ? 
$3.50 


The Lost Churches of China 

By LEONARD QUTERBRIDGE. The tragic record of 

the Christian missions which have ted from 
China 5 times in 1300 years, with a i , 
revelation of the glaring mistakes that caused these losses 
to the church and how they can be Pp 


future. 
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eign Missions in Japan, has been award- 
ed the degree of D. D. by Olivet Col- 
lege, Olivet, Michigan. 


1947 
G. Kenneth Andeen, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Christianity at Augustana 
College, has been awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in Religious 
Education at Columbia University, 
New York City. 


Jerome B. DeJong has accepted a 
call from the First Reformed Church 
of Englewood, Chicago, Ill. 


1948 
Warren L. Howell has announced 
his resignation as pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Ridgefield 
Park, N. J. 


Marideen Visscher has been installed 
as Education and Program Director of 
Forest Hill Presbyterian Church, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


Jack Weller, who has been minister 
of the Lima Presbyterian Church in 
Rochester, N. Y. for the past four 
years, has taken over an extensive mis- 
sion field in West Virginia. He is lo- 
cated at Colcord, W. Va., and has 
charge of the former Patty C. Stock- 
dale School, an experimental farm 
plant and school. 

Robert C. Porter, rector of the Epis- 
copal Church, Woodsville, N. H., has 
accepted a call to become rector of 
All Souls Episcopal Church, Water- 
bury, Conn. 


Ray Ryland has been named the rec- 
tor of Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Washington, D. C. 


Frederick Fox has been awarded the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity 
by Defiance College, Defiance, Ohio. 
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1949 


Richard B. Kalter has assumed his 
duties as rector at St. Philip’s Episcopal 
Mission Church in Putnam); Conn. 


Daniel Novotny has accepted the 
position of Professor of Rural Sociol- 
ogy and Religion at Southern Union 
College, Wadby, Alabama. His wife, 
the former Jean Anne Schultz, will 
be Professor of Religious Education at 
the same college. 


Howard Albert Welch has been or- 
dained into the Priesthood of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. The service 
took place at the Cathedral Church of 
Saint John the Divine, June 14, 1952. 


1950 
Sydney A. Pearson has begun his 
ministry at the Church of the Stran- 
gers in New York City. 


Thomas Harris, who has served as 
assistant rector of Christ Church, 
Pelham Manor, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
has resigned his position to accept a 
new post in Canada. He will work 
with the General Board of Religious 
Education at a seminary in Montreal, 


Quebec. 


Alister Anderson has joined the staff 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the Heavenly Rest, New York City. 
He has been rector of the Episcopal 
parish at Hancock, Md. 


1951 


George T. Stapleton, former Secre- 
tary of Religious Education at the 
First English Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Richmond, Va., has been 
ordained to the ministry. He has ac- 
cepted a call as pastor of the Bethel 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Man- 
assas, Virginia. 














Criticism 
Wh 
Faith 


D? the discoveries of biblical scholar- 
ship threaten the foundations of our 
faith? This is a question that troubles 
many preachers, teachers, and even 
biblical scholars today. 

We can forget such questions, says 
Dr. Knox, when we recognize the real 
reasons for believing that God acted in 
Jesus Christ for our salvation. With 
clear insight he reveals the irrelevance 
of doubts about “authenticity” and fears 
of interpreting the truths in “suspected” 
passages of Scripture. Viewed in right 
perspective, any verse of the Bible not 
only retains its truth regardless of probes 
into authorship and date, but becomes 
more meaningful as we perceive its place 
in the total event. 








The Role of 
Biblical Scholarship 
in the Life of the 

Church 


JOHN KNOX 


On this basis, Dr. Knox explains 
the principles that underlie using 
the wealth of sound scholarly know- 
ledge about the Bible for more cre- 
ative interpretation—in personal de- 
votion and in proclaiming the great 
scriptural truths to others. 


The Chapters: HistoricaL Criti- 
CISM: WELCOMED OR FORCED ON Us? 
— THe Security oF FAirH — THE 
MEANING OF CHRIST — THE AU- 
THORITY OF THE NEW ‘TESTAMENT 
— CREATIVE INTERPRETATION — HiIs- 
TORICAL CRITICISM AND PREACHING. 


$1.75 AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
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Richard C. Daniels, Director of Re- 
ligious Education at the Bryn Mawr 
Community Church in Chicago, has 
accepted a call to a similar position at 
the First Baptist Church of Worcester, 
Mass. 


Nicholas Nappi has assumed the as- 
sistant pastorate of the Methodist 
Church, Hicksville, L. I., New York. 


William M. Bowen has accepted a 
call to direct the establishing of a 
church in Santa Rosa, California, He 
is leaving the Warren Point Presby- 
terian Church of Fair Lawn, New 


Jersey. 
J]. Stephen Bremer has been installed 


as associate pastor of Glenwood Lu- 
theran Church, Toledo, Ohio. He was 
formerly assistant pastor of a church 
in Elgin, Ill. 

Murray Newman has returned from 


PT. FORSYTH 


P.T. FORSYTH 


THE MAN AND HIS WORK 
by W. L. Bradley 


! The book for which many have been wait- ! 
! ing. Dr. Bradley provides a brilliant 
conspectus of Forsyth and his work. He ) 
gives us introductions to all the major 
books and an interesting biographical j 
sketch; from these we are brought into 
close touch with a personality that is still j 
! profoundly influencing Christian O52 6 30 ) 
) *BOOKS by FORSYTH ] 
The Church and the oy $2.50 : 
The Cruciality of the Cross, $2.50 
] The on and Place of tL. Christ, j 
Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind, + 
$2.50 i 
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The Principle of Authority, $4.50 
Christian Aspects of Evo: ution, 50c 
The Soul of Prayer, $1.50 

The Work of Christ, $2.50 


FREE! 64-Page Catalog . . 

a coordinated list of basic theological 

books available at Union Library. 
Above books available at 
Seminary Book Service or 


BLESSING BOOK STORE 
Division of Atec R. Attenson, Inc. 


Dpt.U11 81 W.Van Buren, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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study in Basel, Switzerland, and is now 
teaching in the department of religion 
at Vassar College. 


Richard D. Isler has been appointed 
Executive Director of the Honolulu 
Council of Churches. 


1952 


James F. Scherfee has been ordained 
and is serving as assistant minister of 
Scarsdale Community Baptist Church, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Theodore C. Sperduto, student pas- 
tor of the Teaneck Presbyterian 
Church in West Englewood, N. J., 
has been ordained and has terminated 
his affiliation with that church where 
he served for a year and a half. 

Virginia Kreyer, recently ordained 
to the Baptist Ministry, has joined the 
staff of the new Cerebral Palsy Center 
at Roosevelt Hospital in New York 
City. 

Austin H. Armitstead is now pastor 
of the Methodist Church in Center 
Moriches, L. I., New York. 


Frank R. Brown has returned to his 
position at Livingstone College after 
a year of further study at Union 
Seminary. 

John R. Meyers is the new assistant 
pastor of Kennedy Heights Presby- 
terian Church in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

John W. Steen, Jr. has resigned his 
position as assistant minister at the 
First Baptist Church of Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., to return to his home in Jack- 
son, Miss. He will work for his doc- 
tors’ degree at Southern Seminary in 
Louisville, Ky. 

Frank M. Vanderhoof has accepted a 
position on the faculty of Claremont 
Men’s College in Claremont, Califor- 
nia. 
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QUADRANGLE NOTES 


The 117th Academic Year was 
opened formally at the Seminary on 
September 24th. The opening address 
was delivered in James Memorial Chap- 
el by Professor Frederick C. Grant on 
the theme, “The Gospel for an Age 
of Anxiety.” As in previous years the 
entering students were called upon to 
give their assent to the Preamble to 
the Charter of the Seminary which 
was read by President Henry P. Van 
Dusen. 

Total registration for the current 
semester is 602. This includes 567 
Seminary students and 35 from other 
institutions. There are 228 students 
doing the Bachelor of Divinity: 79 
juniors, 71 middlers, and 78 seniors. 
The School of Sacred Music has 71 en- 
rolled. In addition 111 are doing joint 
degrees with Columbia University, and 
48 are doing joint degrees with 
Teachers’ College. 

* * * + 

Professor Zachariah Keodirelang 
Matthews joins the Seminary com- 
munity this year as Henry W. Luce 
Visiting Professor of World Christian- 
ity. Mr. Matthews is Professor of So- 
cial Anthropology, Native Law, and 
Administration and chairman of the 
Department of African Studies at the 
University College of Fort Hare, 
Union of South Africa. He has been 
a member of the Native Representative 
Council of the Union of South Africa, 
and also the Advisory Board on Native 
Education. 

Professor Matthews is a graduate of 
the University of South Africa, has a 
master’s degree from Yale University, 
and has also done graduate work at 
London University. He was the presi- 
dent of the Federation of African 
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Teachers Association. He is a member 
of the South African Institute of Race 
Relations and also of the Executive 
Committee of the African National 
Congress. 

* % % co 

Rev. John W. Bachman has been 
appointed chairman of the Speech De- 
partment and director of the Audio- 
visual program at the Seminary. He 
is former chairman of the Radio De- 
partment at Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas, and head of the university- 
owned radio station at Corpus Christi. 

Professor Bachman graduated from 
Capital University, Columbus, Ohio, 
where he later served as chairman of 
the Speech Department. He did his 
theological work at the Evangelical 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Capi- 
tal University. He received a master’s 
degree in speech and radio from Ohio 
State University. 

* ob * ce 

Professor Charles E. Mathews be- 
came Dean of Auburn Seminary this 
summer. He replaced Dean Walter S. 
Davison who continues as Professor of 
Practical Theology at the Seminary. 

Dean Mathews joined the Auburn 
and Union faculties in 1949 as Asso- 
ciate Professor of Practical Theology. 
Prior to his coming here, Mr. Mathews 
served Presbyterian churches in Avon 
and Oswego, New York, and was 
Eastern Area Secretary of the New 
Life Movement, Division of Evangel- 
ism, Presbyterian Board of National 
Missions. 

A graduate of Wooster College and 
Auburn Seminary, Dean Mathews has 
done post-graduate work at New Col- 
lege, Edinburgh, and at Union Semi- 
nary. 
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By HERBERT GORDON 
MAY. The fascinating story 
of the men who have trans- 
lated the Bible into the Eng- 
lish of their own time through 
1,000 years from Bede and 
Wycliffe to the King James 
Version and the new Revised 
Standard Version. The author 
is one of the editors of the 
R.S.V. and devotes 2 chap- 
ters to it. $2.75 


The Approach 
to Preaching 


By W. E. SANGSTER. With 
penetrating insight, this book 
describes the meaning, privi- 
leges, duties, and pitfalls of 
the minister’s calling. Plain- 
spoken and understanding, it 
makes clear the problems every 
minister must face and the 
high and rewarding nature of 
the minister’s whole work. 
$2.00 





Testament 


By FLOYD V. FILSON. In 
this popularly written book, 
Dr. Filson opens up for the 
common reader the message 
and significance of each book 
of the New Testament. Repro- 
ductions of 9 great art master- 
pieces illustrate important 
events in the. New Testament 
text. $2.50 





Toward Spiritual 


Security 


By WESNER FALLAW. A 
book of vital interest to all 
who wish to learn the joys of 
emotional and spiritual health. 
Dr. Fallaw shows how indi- 
viduals may work toward spir- 
itual security in neighborhood, 
family, church, and in counsel- 
ing situations. A Pastoral Psy- 
chology Book Club Selection. 

$3.00 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Way to Wisdom. An Introduction 
to Philosophy, by Karl Jaspers. Yale 
Univ. Press, 1951, 197 pp., $3.00. 


This is a succinct and impressive 
version of the main points of Jaspers’ 
existential philosophy. This philosophy 
holds a middle ground between the 
outright religious (Buber and Marcel) 
and the outright irreligious (Heidegger 
and Sartre) wings of modern Exist- 
entialism. Jaspers has shifted steadily 
towards a trend of thought which is 
tinged by what he calls “philosophic 
faith.” While he originally took his 
stand in man’s autonomous or inde- 
pendent consciousness, he now stresses 
man’s dependence upon a power that 
transcends his own consciousness as 
well as the world in which man lives. 
Still he maintains that the philosopher 
is independent of any definite religion; 
he protests against the infringement by 
any outer authority upon his thoughts. 
However, he emphasizes his faith in 
God and insists that man is rooted in 
this transcendent ground. ‘Man has 
a kind of home in the absolute. He 
cannot evade it. In that home he must 
live” (80). There is a false and a true 
“enlightenment.” The false one makes 
man believe “that he can know by 
himself alone and that he can act on 
the basis of his knowledge alone, as 
though the individual were every- 
thing” (89). True enlightenment on 
the other hand rests not only upon 
man’s own understanding, but takes 
into account the “source and truth of 
the biblical religion as such, for these 
are alive in true enlightenment, they 
are elucidated by philosophy, which 
helps to preserve them for humanity 
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in the new technological world” (92). 

In spite of this and similar assur- 
ances the character of his “philosophic 
faith” is not quite unambiguous. One 
can never be certain in what sense 
and to what extent Jaspers identifies 
this faith and the biblical truth which 
he pretends to protect and to preserve. 
The relation between reason and revel- 
ation, between secular and sacred ele- 
ments within his philosophy is no- 
where thoroughly defined or expound- 
ed, either in this or in any other of 
his numerous and voluminous books. 
One does not even clearly learn what 
he means when he speaks about the 
“certainty of God” (41); upon what 
authority such a certainty is based; 
what kind of God it is to whom he 
appeals; and what kind of existence he 
ascribes to his God. Sometimes he re- 
fers to biblical passages, especially 
taken from the Old Testament (he 
never refers to Christ, I believe), and 
seems to identify his “philosophic” 
faith with that of those passages. But 
he also tries to conceive of “the idea 
of God” in terms of speculative con- 
templation, so when he calls God “re- 
ality absolute” (47) or “authentic re- 
ality” (1.c.) or the “Comprehensive” 
or “godhead” or “transcendence” (this 
term was used already in his first sys- 
tem). Some of these terms point to 
a personal, some to an impersonal God. 
Thus the very center of his philosophic 
faith is rather vague, so vague indeed 
that one wonders why he calls this 
faith “philosophic,” or even whether 
he is in earnest when he calls it that. 

In fact, Jaspers takes his faith from 
biblical sources, be he does not like to 
admit this, because he strives after ab- 








solute “independence” (one chapter has 
the title: “‘ The Independent Philoso- 
pher”). There is very little serious and 
profound thought dedicated to the 
time-honored central problem of all 
metaphysics, the problem of reality 
absolute. Jaspers is a kind of philo- 
sophic preacher, i.e. a philosopher who 
would like to be a preacher but is 
frustrated because he is unwilling to 
give up philosophy, and a preacher 
who would like to be a philosopher at 
the same time, but is in turn frustrated 
because he replaces true thinking by 
pseudo-religious assertions and pseudo- 
mystical oracles. 

If this verdict seems to be too harsh, 
I will substantiate it by some quota- 
tions. “Long before and far outside 
the world of biblical revelation there 
was certainty as to the reality of the 
godhead. And within the world of the 
Christian West many men have de- 
rived certainty of God without the 
guarantee of revelation” (41). “In- 
stead of the knowledge of God, which 
is unattainable, we gain through phi- 
losophy a comprehensive consciousness 
of God” (46). “The climax and goal 
of our life is the point at which we 
ascertain authentic reality, that is, 
God” (47). “Reflection on God clari- 
fies our faith” (50). I for one cannot 
see how sentences like these do really 
“clarify” my faith. They only demon- 
strate to me that there is no philo- 
sophic faith and that the attempt to 
create such a faith rests upon deep 
confusion and self-deception. 

Jaspers is indeed a “comprehensive” 
philosopher, i.e. a philosopher who 
wishes to embrace all human history 
in all its manifestations and ramifica- 
tions: faith and thought, in science 
and art, experience and speculation. 
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He is a highly cultivated and learned 
personality. The world-comprising, all- 
penetrating capacity of mind which 
distinguishes some great Germans like 
Goethe and Hegel seem to be exemp- 
lary to him. There is a real kinship 
between him and them; but alas! he is 
neither a Goethe nor a Hegel, and even 
a Hegel could not avoid ambiguity be- 
cause he wanted to reconcile every- 
thing to everything. Jaspers is after 
all a typically syncretistic thinker, 
so that even his “existential” note is 
encumbered by his basic Kantianism. 
It is ironical indeed that he who boasts 
so much of “authenticity” as the high- 
est value, has little authenticity in his 
own thoughts. 

In a chapter on “The History Of 
Man” Jaspers repeats another kind of 
“philosophic faith” which he pro- 
claimed in a book entitled On the 
Origin and End of History (1949). 
Here he asserts that mankind reached 
its zenith and discovered all important 
ideas between 800 and 200 B. C. This 
period he calls the “axis in history.” 
This, I think, highly arbitrary convic- 
tion again confirms that Jaspers is in- 
clined to rank the Old Testament pro- 
phets far above Christ who did not 
happen to live and to die within the 
confines of the “axial age.” And yet, 
according to Jaspers “the man with 
whom we live today came into being” 
in that happy epoch. Jaspers mentions 
in this context besides Chinese and In- 
dian sources Elijah, the two Isaiahs, 
Jeremiah, and some Greek thinkers, 
strangely enough not Socrates, the 
most “existential” of them all. 

The philosophy of Jaspers comprises 
within itself the most characteristic 
leanings and likings of our present 
moment in history. Although it is less 
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original and less outspoken than many 
other schemes of a cognate cast of 
mind, yet it represents this moment 
only the more fully and will therefore 
appeal to many people. Its weakness 
is also its strength. Its vagueness allows 
its completeness. Thus it expresses 
graphically the multiplex character of 
the personality of its author, and in 
this sense it is genuinely “existential.” 

RICHARD KRONER 


Great Voices of the Reformation. 
Edited with Introduction and Com- 
mentaries by Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. New York: Random House. 
xxx—546 Pages. $5.00 


Dr. Fosdick has presented here a 
helpful source book for beginners in 
the study of the Reformation. For 
him the movement extends from Wy- 
clif to Wesley. Due recognition is 
given, however, to the crucial char- 
acter of the struggle of the sixteenth 
century, and more than half of the 
material included is derived from 
writers of that era. Luther, Melanch- 
thon, Zwingli, Calvin, Knox and 
Hooker provide most of the texts, and 
selections from Anabaptists, among 
whom are Denck, Hiibmeier and Men- 
no Simons, occupy about 50 pages. 
For the centuries before and after the 
sixteenth, there are brief, significant 
extracts from Wyclif, Huss, Cotton 
Mather, Jeremy Taylor and Roger Wil- 
liams. Edward Hart’s gallant remon- 
strance on behalf of the Quakers 
(1657), is followed by typical selec- 
tions from the journals of Fox and 
Woolman. 


Forty well-chosen pages 
from John Wesley form the last sec- 
tion. The book has an Introduction 
(pp. xiii—xxx) and an Epilogue (540- 
46) in which the Editor’s purpose and 
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interests are indicated. The selections 
offered may be commended as giving 
a sound impression of the tone and 
spirit of early Protestantism with the 
emphasis laid upon its urge toward 
freedom and toleration. 

It is not useful to point to ommis- 
sions: the Editor was naturally faced 
by a great embarrassment of choice. 
Errors in the introductory matter are 
minor, though fairly numerous. Hans 
Béhm did not write “when Luther was 
a boy” (p.xv): the teen-age radical 
had spoken rather than written, and 
had been burned at the stake seven 
years before Luther’s birth. That Cal- 
vin’s fellow-students called him “the 
accusative case” (p. 195) is a fiction 
based upon the word of a hostile writer 
of the seventeenth century. The Raco- 
vian Catechism was produced in 1605- 
1609, not 1574 (p. 411). The alleged 
summary of the Protest of Speyer 
(p. 540) bears very little recognizable 
relation to that weighty document. 


The printer has done well but, in a - 


way familiar to authors, likes to sub- 
stitute printer’s for Papal Latin. In a 
selection from Wyclif, Innocent IIl’s 
canon “Omnis utriusque sexus” be- 
comes nonsense as “Omnis utrusque 
sexus” (p. 27); and Gregory XVI's 
encyclical “Mirari vos” appears as 
*Marari Vos” (p. 246). The book de- 
serves and will doubtless obtain wide 
circulation and such defects as those 
mentioned can easily be corrected in 
a later edition. Dr. Fosdick has given 
a courageous lead where church his- 
torians have been deliquent. It is not 
to the credit of the teachers of Re- 
formation history that no general book 
of source selections with scholarly ap- 
paratus and fresh translations has ap- 
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peared, although the need for such a 
work is constantly expressed. 

Joun T. McNeEILu 
THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF Wor.tD RE- 

Licions: the Background of Primi- 

tivism, Zoroastrianism, Hinduism, 

Jainism, Buddhism, Confucianism, 

Taoism, Shinto, Islam and Sikhism, 

by Jack Finegan. Princeton, 1952. 

Princeton University Press. 8vo. 

xi, 599 pp. With 260 illustrations 

and nine Maps. Price, $10.00. 

The first part of the title of this 
book rather raises the expectation that 
in it the reader will be introduced to 
the thrilling story of the light archae- 
logical investigation has been able to 
throw on many problems of under- 
standing and interpretation in connec- 
tion with these various religions. The 
subtitle, however, tells its real nature. 
It is not a work of scholarship but a 


work of compilation, which brings to- 
gether, and illustrates by photographs, 
what scholars have been discovering 
and discussing about the lands in 
which these religions arose and those 
into which they were propagated, the 
history of the peoples among whom 
they have been cultivated, and some 
of the external aspects of their cults 
and customs as they are currently 
practiced. It is obvious in every chap- 
ter that the author has no basic ac- 
quaintance with any of the religions 
covered by this survey, nor adequate 
command of the literature concerning 
them. In fact one can hardly believe 
one’s eyes at the sight of some of the 
names given in the footnotes as au- 
thorities for statements in the text. 
Nevertheless within its limitations the 
book performs the useful service of 
gathering into one volume a great 
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: uM ANISTS. Aristotle . Cicero . Erasmus 
HI c~ Irving Babbitt . Paul Elmer More 
bes ed ] 
Ree Lynn Harold Hough 
00h Mei 
— ow 2 In these five perceptive biographical studies, the out- 
Vee ~..| ‘standing Christian humanist of our time presents the 
pa Pe HouGH essence of humanism across the ages—from the time of 
LYNN HAROLD the ancient Greeks to the present day. 
ee Exploring their minds as well as the events of their 


lives, Dr. Hough describes Aristotle, Cicero, Erasmus, 
Irving Babbitt, and Paul Elmer More, and details their unique and collective 
contributions to humanistic philosophy. 

Rejecting the commonly accepted view of humanism as a “religion without 

od,” Dr. Hough maintains that true humanism is always Christian. “The 
profoundest study of man leads on to a belief in God. And in this sense 
humanism in its most profound and perceptive forms is inevitably the hand- 
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deal of information about the “back- 
ground” of these various religions, 
which can be used profitably with 
students and supplemented by each 
teacher in accordance with his inter- 
ests or the need of a particular class. 
The Maps in this connection are espe- 
cially commendable, for they are not 
overloaded with detail and so leave 
room for the indication of other fea- 
tures which student or teacher may 
from time to time find of interest. 
The illustrations have been beautifully 
reproduced and to many will be the 
most important feature of the book. 
A compiler, of course, has to choose 
his illustrations, and will choose them 
in accordance with his interests, which 
makes it inevitable that his choice will 
not please everyone, and objections will 
be raised as to why such and such 
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Seven Basic Problems 
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things especially characteristic of a 
certain religion have been omitted and 
other things not particularly charac- 
teristic included. The volume has been 
well and carefully printed, but may 
this reviewer venture to raise a com- 
plaint over the neglect of accurate 
transcription of Oriental words, which 
is really quite as bad as if in English 
we were to make no distinction in 
spelling between full and fool. 
ARTHUR JEFFERY 


St. AUGUSTINE, SERMONS FOR CHRIST- 
MAS AND EPIPHANY, translated by 
Thomas C. Lawler. Westminster, 
Md.: Newman Press, 1952, 249 pp., 
$3.25. 


This volume 15 of the Ancient 
Christian Writers should prove valu- 
able to many Protestant clergymen, in 















Frederick A. Shippey 


“New problems stemming from the 
urban revolution reveal how outmoded 
and unserviceable are many of the pre- 
vailing methods of city church work. 
A new day calls for new techniques.” 

CHURCH WORK IN THE CITY 
provides these new techniques. Based on 
a scientific study of Protestant church 
work in 150 United States cities, it sets 
forth tested, usable procedures which 
every urban religious leader can use or 
adapt to his own needs. ILLUSTRATED 
WITH MAPS, GRAPHS, AND CHARTS. 

The Chapters: CHANGING FORTUNES OF 
THE Criry CHurcH—Ways TO STUDY A 
LocaL CHurcH—How to Conpnuct A RE- 
LIGIOUS CENSUS—CHURCH WorK IN THE 
DOWNTOWN AREA — CHURCH WoRrK IN 
APARTMENT AREAS—THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
Loca, CHURCH—NEW CHURCH WorK IN 
THE CITY AND SUBURBS — PROTESTANT 
STRATEGY AND DENOMINATIONAL TEAM- 
WORK. 
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that many of Augustine’s sermons in 
it have not appeared in English trans- 
lation before. The constant point made 
of the virgin birth in the Christmas 
Sermons will bother many, but they 
should still find that the book more 
than proves its value in Augustine’s 
lucid preachings on justification by 
faith (#3), the Word and language 
(#5, #6), and the unity of Jews and 
Gentiles through Christ (#19). In 
form, the sermons could well serve 
as a model of succinct, moving state- 
ment of faith to modern clergymen. 
RocER DESCHNER 


The Christian in Politics, by Jerry 
Voorhis. New York: Association 
Press, 1951, 136 pp. $1.75. 


One cannot read ex-Congressman 


Voorhis’ book without feeling that he 


REALM OF REDEMPTION 
STUDIES IN THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE NATURE OF THE CHURCH IN 
CoNTEMPORARY PROTESTANT 
THEOLOGY. 
by J. Robert Nelson, Secretary- 
elect of the Faith and Order Com- 
mission of the World Council of 
Churches. 

FoREWoRD BY EMIL BRUNNER 
“An unrivalled introduction to, and 
survey of, virtually all the serious re- 
cent literature on the subject. The 
significant problems are isolated and 
the alternative views intelligently ar- 
ranged and summarized.” 
ames Hastings Nichols 
$4.00 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 

by William Manson 

“This book is undoubtedly the most 
important contribution to the under- 
standing of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews to be published in several 
years.” —John Knox in the Union 
Seminary Quarterly Review. $2.50 





is being addressed by an honest and 
sincere liberal Christian whose integ- 
rity and courage inspire confidence. 
Especially impressive are those sections 
of the volume which draw directly on 
Mr. Voorhis’ own experience in polit- 
ical life. The ambiguity of choices, the 
necessity of compromise, the mani- 
fold areas of political responsibility, 
the techniques of ethically sound and 
yet successful campaigning—all of 
these topics and many more are cov- 
ered with a wealth of vivid, concrete 
illustration. The message which is 
hammered home again and again is 
that by and large Christian citizens 
have side-stepped their political re- 
sponsibilities, and that the time has 
come when political activity (not only 
in terms of voting but also in terms of 
office-holding) must be accepted as 


THE WAY OF MAN 
by Martin Buber 
“Six beautifully written examples 
of the immeasurable power of a vital 
faith in human life . . . the most hu- 
man thing Buber has done.” 
—Harold Bosley 
$1.00 


THIS IS THE DAY 

by Theodore Parker Ferris 
“These are Biblical, simple, inter- 
esting, practical sermons .. . they are 
direct and accurately aimed at the 
problems and attitudes of our day.” 
—Monday Morning 
$2.50 


At your bookstore or from WILCOX & 
FOLLETT COMPANY, 1255 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
Name. 

Address. 

City Zone. 








State 
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a fundamental Christian duty. 
Unfortunately, the author’s prac- 
tical wisdom far outstrips his theo- 
logical framework. The relationship of 
Christian faith to political life remains 
vague. After summing up the basic 
belief of Christianity under the Fath- 
erhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, Mr. Voorhis goes on to state that 
“the central demand of our religion 
upon us is that we share life with our 
fellow-men,” (p. 13), and introduces 
love as the bond between people which 
draws them together and enables them 
to understand and to work with one 
another. But he does not explore the 
relationship of love to justice in such 
a way as to make clear that (1) faith 
is not complete unless it includes the 
basic insight that in political life the 
demand of love is justice, and that 
(2) love is not really Christian un- 
less it impels us to enter responsibly 
into the struggle for social justice. 
Mr. Voorhis certainly is no ordinary 
“do good-er.” Yet the fact that he 
bases his appeal on what he takes to be 
common. Christian presuppositions, 
‘without asking whether perhaps the 
theological understandings of many 


Christians must be modified before 
their faith will become politically rele- 
vant and dynamic, causes one to doubt 
whether his call to Christian political 
activity speaks to the condition of the 
college students who are his special 
audience. 

CorNELIUs LoEw 


The Fall of Jerusalem and the Chris- 
tian Church, by S. G. F. Brandon. 
London: §.P.C.K. (New York: Mac- 
millan), 1951, $5.00. 


This is a curious and interesting 
book with a sparkling new hypothesis 
on almost every page. When the 
author acknowledges his great indebt- 
edness to the late Canon Streeter and 
the late Robert Eisler, he gives us a 
clue to his outlook and his method! 

The fundamental thesis of the book 
is that the fall of Jerusalem saved 
Pauline Christianity which was threat- 
ened with extinction by the predom- 
inant authority and influence of the 
mother church. This is a defensible 
hypothesis but it means reading a 
good deal more between the lines than 
most persons are able to make out. 

FREDERICK C. GRANT 





Notice to Present and Former Students of Professor Tillich . . . 


A verbatim transcription of the lectures in CHURCH HISTORY 
108 (THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT) to be de- 
livered by Dr. Tillich in the Spring 1953, will be available. Reser- 
vations are now being taken for these printed lectures. The 
course is... “The rise and development of a Christian theology, 
its main ideas, tensions and representatives in the Eastern and 
Western Churches, its growth and disintegration in the Middle 
Ages; the main ideas of the Reformers and their orthodox and 
spiritual successors; the roots of modern theology and the present 
theological situation in Europe and America.” 
This will be the last time Dr. Tillich will deliver these lectures. 
Address: Peter John, 600 W. 122nd St., New York City 27, N. Y. 
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